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The high-toned moral Senator is dead; 
His cultured mind, full-fraught with various lore, 
Lifting our ideal up to where he led! 
Virtue and stern integrity of soul, 
Justice and equity, he would detaand; 
And with forensic power men’s minds control 
On freedom’s platform, where he chose to 
stand. 
When in the Senate, like a moral tower, 
By the barbarian, savage Brooks, struck down, 
He rose again, and with majestic power 
Hurled back on slavery his indignant frown. 


Time is promised, and in its bewildering range 
we can and must accomplish what now ap- 
pears a most formidable task. We comprehend 
scarcely anything, but we shall, and marvellous 
will be the sequel of our romances. Repeated 
ballotings have yielded a Senator, and faithful 
endeavor will open to us mines such as no im- 
agination has ever compassed. We need not 
look to vicarious bargaining; we must each 
work in the vineyard, and our pay will be cer- 
tain, even if it differ from the coin we antici- 
pated. We shall faint and grow weary, but 
there is a cool of the evening which we shall 


the unquestioning trust and earnest prayers, 
the zealous work and holy lives, of some of 
these Methodists. 


Pulling and tearing my unkempt hair, 
| Ah! beauteous cherub, happy and gay, 
Come, cease your prattle and tell me, pray, 
| Do you know that this is your first birthday ? 
| You wield your rattle like hammer of Thor; 
You scatter your blocks all over the floor; 
Mamma, like a slave on Egypt’s plain, 
Obeys your bidding again and again, 
And kindly yields to your queenly reign. 
The older you grow, O wide-ruling queen! 
Your power will rapidly fade, I ween; 
To the father’s frown you'll often say, 
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‘a 
Oh, I wish I had ‘‘somebody” outside the door 
To call for me early or late; 
To know there was one there who often before 
Had stood at its portal and now comes once more ; 
’T would be so delicious to wait! 
Oh, don't I just wish I had ‘‘somebody”! 





8.---(Suggestive.) 











license law, with somebody to attend to its en- 
forcement. Usually, the bands are unmolested, 
and fail to draw disorderly crowds, as at first; but 


with rotten eggs and other missiles while mak- 
ing a tour ‘‘over the Rhine,” a region of terror 
for crusaders. The Rhine, in this instance, has 
no castled crags or vine-clad hills; it is only 
the Cincinnati portion of an exceedingly muddy 
canal that meanders through the State, and has 
been so christened, not from even a fancied re- 
semblance to the German original, but because 
beyond its yellow waters lies the Deutschland 
of Cincinnati. It is possible for you to close 
your eyes, listen and tnhale, and imagine your- 

















a few days ago a small party wete assaulted | 


| 
of fine figures, entitled ‘‘The Drunkard’s Fam- 


ily.” It promises to be one of the most effect- 
ive of that artist’s productions. 


nobody wished to dispute, though as little could | with other interesting papers. 

Mrs. Batchelder be disputed, who gave the! ight and Left, by Mrs. C. J. Newby, is an- 

other side of the picture, because she can find} other good novel from a bright English woman. 
Regarding tife Duc de Montpensier collection no consolation in the fact that there is so much | It forms one of Peterson Brothers’ series of her 

of pictures, which are now on the way to this | good when it blinJs the eyes of so many to the | works in paper covers.— Lee & Shepard. 


patho consigned to the directors of the Mu-| equally true facts which it was her purpose to Harper & Brother have printed a paper-cover 
edition of Victor Hugo’s Ninety-Three (’93), 


seum of Fine Arts, to be placed on exhibition —— view; end hyena prats scene tse 
in the Atheneum Gallery, Mr. Dawes has pre- | i Sg sh bs. ge he Dose — es translated by F. L. Benedict, very neat and 
sented a bill to Congress authorizing the Mu- : 6" alee ale 4 - i heart of our peagee. cheap, which A. Williams & Co have for sale 
seum of Fine Arts to enter the collection free | the sic on Soaed though he said he “‘liked The Herald Health, f M: 5 siheds 
of duty. Referred to the Committee of the | Ui PaPets expressed sympathy with Col. Hig- © Herald of Health, for May, tells “How 
| Whole. ginson in his criticisms—and propounded the|a Daughter was Educated” in an interesting 
Father astonishing hypothesis that children paper by Dr. Mary Safford. The present num- 
ber of the Herald is replete with cheerful 
thoughts and good instruction. 
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There is owned by an English gentleman re- | were not moral except as a late development, 
siding in Rome two of Raphael's paintings with | and therefore that Mrs. Batchelder’s plan, of 
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Her strong sheet-anchor as the gale incregsed, 





Will you thén, old grandam, ever know 


To put out my hand with a maidenly grace 
What a queen you were fifty years ago? 














Ohio ladies in this whiskey war, but suppose 


Miss Peabody, who was present, ex-| of ways and methods of parental government. 


powers. 
The Journal is now, as ever, wide-awake and 


the friend of the poet, which is still in existence ; 
| pressed her sympathy with Mrs. Batchelder’s 
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rral Agents 


indebtedness—a substitute for substance—a con- 
venience of commerce. 

Money is a measure of prices (values cannot | 
be measured), as a yard, of length—or a bushel, | 
of quantity. Prices are determined by supply 
and demand—the value is practically the same 


bowed Wesley’s heart with deepest griet. Yet 
something of the old character of the church 
remains. Even now it does most emphatically 
jerk people into anew life. It is the church that 


relief to go quietly from room to room, make 
the needful changes, cull out, appropriate and 
know the availability of the whole internal econ- 


the breach till the new shell is formed. Alas 
for ‘‘love’s labor lost”! The new constitutiozal | 
shell, according to prevailing opinions, will be 


saders; the women of the ‘‘League” are those 
who have 
suspicion of strong-mindedness; who have al- 
ways been content with the medieval condi- 
tion, believing devoutly in the ‘ornament of a 


omy. The special and general wheels move 
easier after any such adjustment, and a thor- 
ough house-cleaning, which means a Paul-Pry 


gathers the young into its embrace, and, encir- 
cling them with loving arms, bears them prayer- 








an exceedingly soft affair, which the people will 
crush without any great show of respect for the 


meek and quiet spirit,” and that the husband is 
in all things the head of the wife. 


recoiled with horror from even a 


Pray, don’t 


her school from a kindergarten, desired never | her information, and the-work is as hae’ nis 
twenty years in decorating the new museum at | © receive another, as the child in question) (yo. The receipts wee syateumiiaadle urs 
Berlin, and has also painted many frescoes for | craved to be amused inordinately. This brought | ranged, and can be aaa with senkinean ot dian 5 
the Pinakothek at Munich. It is the opinion of | forth from Mrs. Peabody an earnest protest | and m oy ny.! pease of . 

| against such a representation of kindergartening, | * escie ip 


der Titus.” He was engaged at intervals for 


many critics that his fame will ultimately rest 
upon his exquisite illustrations of the German 


poets rather than on the colossal works with | 


which she affirmed was, when genuine, the or- 
derly exercise of the very faculties which are 
needed for the labors of the later life, and at- 


| Our Fred, or Seminary Life at Thurston, 
by Martha Farquharson, an English writer, is 
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Movey is in excess when there is more than| Wanderers, and, with a heart more loving than t A cabipes ica aacolat Suct river was the principal nomunarcial iesdann ba The spring is very backward for this latitude, | ca, one of which, a painting, is owned by Mr. Frebel s method bya little description of some | jn this country, by’ Dodd & Mead of New York. 
& CO required by. tha pachusiilbke a seule its creeds, would gladly clasp us all in one cir- streets - 0% ee i ar’ s me H tir tween North and South, and the haughty plan- though the peach and apricot trees are in full| Groesbeck of Cincinnati; another, a cartoon of | i _ aofinhig lk genes phasis acts by | It is a lively and “taking” story for the young 
< . : Ss . . ice is imperative for health ahd comfort, z o: - ; H > gj is i > vTT . | the instance of the stchild whom she ever saw | ¢, cy iat Lae pe a i Te Ee Se Se: 
Maen ds pe spas cst il ‘cle of brotherly love. It is the church of the tice 18 Imp z t, and | ter monarch of all he surveyed. Two hours | bloom, and in the markets are cucumbers, green | immense size, is in the possession of Mr. Dur dias leaid Webik Seiadetiantens cducati } 4 hee and will interest old people, especially 
} Money is inflated when the equity of redemp- | : Oe et eee | belongs to all grades and callings. It should spent in the convention gave me shadowy ideas | poas. as ; ogee fee of Fall River—called ‘‘‘The Era of the) : : ergarten education, who, at) those who have been collegians, as well. 
7 tion is less than absolute; when the security is | class-meeting, that blessed institution! where | , : . A ‘ ’ 48 | peas, asparagus, radishes—lettuce and young Reformation,” and was first exhibited at the SIX years old, was wonderfully competent, not | ‘ . aad i 
phones: , ci i A include drain, tenement, shop, barn, cellar, shed; | of Pandemonium, Babel, and of every other | onions having been plentiful since early Marck Tni “ te aig : z ionlv to ¢ » herself or chi Good Luck, from the German of Ernst Wer- 
yimportors and impaired—when the quantity is increased with- | the strong give of their strength to the weak, | : af iad eastinal Pie enait ns having deen plentiful since early March. | Universal Exposition of 1867 in Paris, after-| 0Mly to amuse herself, but other children, too. s 
paired—when the quantity 18 increas } wherever stores are kept or persons congre- | 8cene of recorded contusion. e members | Last night a famous thunder-storm passed this wards in New. York in 1869. | Her self-subsistence so attracted her attention | Mer, translated by Frances A. Shaw, and pub- 
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out increasing the security. j and whe ere pure Rubbish collects in every form, and 


Money capitat has no power of creating | and help. Did you ever anywhere else gna now is the opportunity to dispose of pamphilets, 
(producing) anything, and no power to compel / such singing as —— S08 See papers, books, boxes, bundles of miscellaneous 
a rise or fall in values. Soar Meee): ae “Sale. tee accretions, out-grown, half-worn clothing, mat- 

Money is cheap when interest is low, and | 
prices are below cost; cheap when interest is 
high and prices below cost—when a heavy ad- 
vance can be realized on prices paid. } 

CoMMERCIAL VALUES are the prices estifat- 
ed in the minds of sellers ard@buyers, and are 


never, except by accident, tntrinste. 





were God’s first temples,” and the gods . : 
re eee EB Saga Sie | ting, old carpets, tins, barrels, andthe like. Ju- 
as of old, do not disdain to dwell in leafy sanc-| —* sae 2 
: 3 i : | diciously distributed we can replenish where 
tuaries. In the evening, while the lights are | % 2 : 
sori ys Ss 2 cousumption is always rapid, and supplies not 
glittering among the trees and weird shadows | ; z : 
lie upon the ground, one can look up between | easily obtained. Thousands of little establish- 
P ; . : : | ments might be made comely by the aid of white- 
the waving boughs to the starry fields of heaven. | ' ” aR Rtg NE 
Great silences lie between these noisy prayers | en eee P 8 nl ve aloes 
: d ~. | and mothers know the value of conveniences 
PRINCIPLES and the rest there. White wings are hovering|. . : f ee 
. : : fae 3 in the upper air. There is the holy place, and | which neither the husband’s salary nor their in- 
1. No nation should have an interest bearing PP fas g ‘ ace, | dustry can secure. The help is mutual to giver 
debt | the blue sky is the curtain that hides from our ; 
pa cai | sight the Holy ot Holies. God is there. The | *™4 receiver. 
2. No true financial system can be based on) 5!8 y : : Whata luxury is a mental stroll with a favor- 
such a debt | prayer of Moses comes to our hearts: “I be- |. Z 
oases Sri : : 5 oy PR ea glory.” But for us ite author, or barely minutes enough to run over 
When the debt is paid, the right of credi- | $¢e e ) y- a few paragraphs without defrauding others. 








seemed to be enjoying a general snarl. One 
was sawing the air and gesticulating wildly; | ; 
talking about what only the angels knew; an- 
other was ‘‘objecting”; another demanding that 
something or somebody be ‘‘laid upon the ta- 
ble”; fatigued members were exercising their 
limbs in the lobby; indifferent ones, with an air 
of disgust curling the lordly lip, were reclining | ¢ 
at ease. their feet (generally daintily booted, I 
observed) gracefully resting on their desks, 
reading the newspapers. No sweetness wasted 
on desert air by these superb creatures; the 
munificent sum of five dollars per day is not 
heavy enough to loose their tongues or keep 
their feet under their desks. A general buzz of 
conversation was audible throughout the hall, 
and the din was approaching an exciting climax | 
when the gavel of President King went down | 
with a decision that had the desired effect, and 
gave the immortal Baber a chance to call for 
the Ayes and Nayes (he always does it). Soon 
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way, and to-day we are sitting with open win- 


third time that spring has really come to stay. 


all the good things falling together—a way | 


Jefferson is calling ‘‘Schneider” 
a German opera troupe is making night hideous 
at old John Robinson’s pretty opera-house. 


|why God does not kill the Devil, what the 
coming religion is to be, and hopes to settle all 
| questions as to the spiritual world in a most 
complete and definite manner. E. 


lows and comfortable grate-fires, hoping for the 


AMUSEMENTS. 


lished by James R. Osgood & Co., as one of their 
| “library of novels,” is, from a casual glance, a 
| work of extraordinary power and deep interest. 
human being a-going at the beginning of life| We have examined it sufficiently to learn that 
as Frederic Frebel’s. | it is full of startling incident and agreeable sur- 


that it brought out from the child’s mother—as 
explanatory answers to her questions—the fact 
that there was such a method of setting the 


Several large cases have lately been taken to 
the Athenezum which contain the carved oak | 
fittings of a room, purchased in London several | 





The amusement list this week is glittering— 


hings have of falling in Cincinnati; Balzac’s | 
‘tout ou rien” seems to be the rule. Booth | 
3 displaying his artistic polish at ‘*Wood’s ;” 
at ‘Pike’s;” 


And next week Gerald Massey, the working- 
nan’s friend, the poor man’s poet, is to tell us 


W. H. 
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years since, and lately given to the trustees of | 
the Museum of Fine Arts by the same generous | 
tae oe — ate poate HP cc | feel gratified that she has had the power to stir | 
olica anc al a x on. | ie ; gga es al ; 
Unlike the suits of armor which belonged to the | deep wanes She was. perfectly right to | May, contains an excellent paper called ‘Don't 
a cuied Mimeiah this: penced Waal wile ai maintain that, until education has touched the | Gack * wieis auliiiee weald , e 
od th . t wible a aie N »mber 9, 1872. a | heart to the issues of moral life and Rrounchive, ee pe DY OFS. C8 
aaa me arse ne i a om n - Inilis eae industry, itis radically defective—a mere castle | place in any magazine, though here especially 
redbosase oF in Mik persed Rae thik tha ve in the air which disappoints likea mirage. v. | directed against gushing in Sunday School. 
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commercial value—of great varieties of figures 
and denominations, diversified locality and re- 
sponsibility, compound-interest notes, or con- | 
vertible bonds—is complex, difficult, and subject 
to great abuses. 

11. No redemption will be demanded or need- 
ed as long as the security is absolute, except for 
special purposes. 

12. All financial institutions, subsisting from 
profits on money, affecting general business, as 
banks, insurance companies, ete., should be 


which has made martyrs. If once you allow 
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will send forth a hungry howl for your lean} isolation te a -requiremont, and very poor must 
soul. And you—you ‘will tremble, and alt | that soul be which neyer longs for privacy. 
God's lightnings and the thunders of his wrath | We should serve better could we control more 


.-| seclusion. Withdrawal is practicable with some 


will be let loose upon you; and then, when, if | 


her straight to the ballot-box. 


brother. 


land—a large, heavy-set man, with an abun- 
dance of pepper-and-salt colored hair—the pep- | + 
per slightly predominating—looking much more | ¢ 





destiny and declares that it will eventually lead | [ think. 
He possesses the | expression by Mr. Kendall, and elicited an en- 
fire of eloquence, but how his head must ache | coy. 
after a forensic effort! Itis his chief gesticulat- | Mr. Gott and two ladies playing Fantasie Bril- 
ingjmember; like old Father Taylor, of North- lante from ‘‘Martha.” The closing piece was 
street memory, he shakes it till each particular | from the same opera, and long as was the pro- : oe ; : 
hair stands as far as possible from its affrighted | gramme and uncomfortable the atmosphere of | Very amusing scene in an old inn at Fontaine- | There is internal evidence that Shakespeare was 
Gen. Voorhis is not the only distin- | the room, so charming was the music with re- { bleau on a rainy day. 
guished mar. gracing a desk in this convention; | gret I heard the last notes die away. The most | baizon) has long been known as the great Bo- | Catholie. 
there is Gen. Stedman of Chickamauga fame, of the readings were very good for amateurs, | hemian center. 
whose name is known to every school-boy in the | and manifested appreciation. 
I ought 


A novelty to me was the trio on the piano, 


grain over the spot where Rose Standish is 


recognize it. But Bacon is more a humorist 





I don’t know as 
to find fault with the rendering of 
‘High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire,” but 
he poem is characterized by so much pathos 


which he is preparing for the Paris Salon isa 
This old inn (the Ba- 
For generations the French 


forests have housed themselves there, and it is 
covered all over—inside and outside—with the 





buried, in order that the [ndians might not} 


droll tracings of their brushes and pencils; one , 


|a worker. Hamlet scorns intemperance. He 
} says of a scene of revelry: ‘It is more hon- 
ored in the breach than the observance.” 


| 


than such a picture represents, and the work | Shakespeare impersonates himself in his poe- 


try; his character is fully displayed there. 
a good, just, true man, a very un-Romanish 
How modest and humble he is: ‘*No 
longer mourn for me when [ am dead; than 


; artists who search ‘fur beauty in the famous, thou shalt hear the surly, sullen bell proclaim- 


ing to the world that I am sped,” ete. “If you 
| read this line remember not the hand that wrote 
it’; but he cannot tail of the memory he ab- 


New York. 

Old and New grows fierce, perhaps not un- 
| justly, on the delinquency of the national gov- 
|ernment concerning the fifteen millions arbi- 
| trament paid by Great Britain, but not yet dis- 
| bursed to righttul owners. We knew Old and 

New was conservative and conceited, if we may 
japply such a term to a magazine, but we did 
| credit it with too good taste in literature to de- 
| scend to the publication of wretched doggerel, 
| like the ‘Lifting of the Kine,” even against a 
| reform that it dislikes as strongly as it dislikes 
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formity in weight, fineness and denomination. 

4, It may be coin or bullion. 

5. Each government can maintain the equality 
of local money with universal money by abso- 
lute guarantees, and receiving it for pudlee dues. 

Comments and criticisms are in order. Abuses 
and impossibilities will not be considered as ar- 
Are the affirmations substantially 
correct? If not, why not? If correct, they 
should form the basis of our money and finances 


guments. 


generally. 





Frances Ellen Burr, of Hartford, Conn., 


claims the honor of being the first woman who 
declared in favor of cremation. She says: 


‘There is nothing unpleasant in the thought of. 


a handful of ashes in a tasteful urn. How 
much better than the other thing! Have the 
people become morbidly wedded to the lugubri- 
ous winding-sheet and its dismal accessories !” 


spiritual life before we try experiments with it. | ful spire we omit the mud, pile, stone and put prohibition in the new constitution as a 
We do not let bunglers tune our pianos; but months of labor which brought it to a climax. 


every one thinks he can tune the . barp of 
thousand strings,” anc tune it for eternity. 


a We are called ‘‘miserable sinners,” but the 
It Father has placed us upon this grand old earth 


| compensation for leaving God out; and, having 

|laid the women on the table, the convention is | 
striving to find a place to lay the liquor ques- | 

| tion where no one will be able to find it for at 


only we might learn wisdom before, in mis- which embosoms untold wealth. He has arched least twenty years to come. 


taken zeal, we have harmed immortal souls! 


argund us have been praying. 
happy faces now. 
with such unrest as looks from ours. 


Methodists cannot be all wrong,” our heart butterflies and mistake mirrored images for re- | 0M their mission of reform, praying and singing 
|in the market-places, the public squares, and |, 


We meet no eyes here filled Make your own Eden! 


over us the blue dome, spangled with countless | 
But, while we have been philosophizing, men shining orbs which move in their appointed paths. 
They have He has given us tools and talents and said, prayer-meetings on the sidewalks, the whiskey 
He expected us to halt, war has created but little excitement. 
“These stumble and fall; He knew we should chase ings are still held daily, praying-bands go forth | 


keeps saying; and our head reiterates : ‘‘Neither alities; He saw we should sink beneath briny 


can we be quite mistaken. 
mixed with error and much misunderstood, 
truth. 


Somewhere, much waves; that we might ascend, 


is out of our balloons. 


Would to God we could find it and be | us aspirations, holy desires, and He says, Con- 


led by its light to a truly successful life-work! jtinually bear on, try on! victory will reward at 


| The benediction is said. 


Perhaps we have | last. Ife could have made us rounded and com- 
thought more than we have listened this time; | plete, but we should have been machines,-not | 


THE CRUSADE. 
Since the Mayor's proclamation prohibiting 


Meet- | 


in any saloon to which the courtesy of the 


and yet be tipped | Keeper will admit them; all this the proclama- 
But he implanted within tion permits, but no saloon has been closed as | 


/yet, and the movement has the appearance of 
| being a failure so far as this city is concerned, 
‘and the new Council has given it a crushing | 
|blow by repealing the Sunday ordinance, in| 
order to let people in and out of the city know 


there is so much preaching, for the sake of those 
who need and desire to hear it. Jane GREEN. 





ART NOTES. 


J. Appleton Brown sails for Europe in June. 


Billings is at work upon a profile head of 


Charles Sumner. 

Preston Powers is yet in Washington, engaged 
on his bust of Sumner. 

8. G. W. Benjamin is now at the Bahamas, 
making marine etudies. 

Mrs. C. V. Hamilton is engaged upon a very 
striking likeness of Mrs. Dr. Mercy B. Jackson. 

Norton has a picture under way and nearly 
completed, entitled ‘‘The Grand Banks by 
Moonlight.” 

Samuel L. Gerry is now in Paris. He will 
spend the summer in Switzerland, and probably 
return to Boston in October. 


| she alone put her life, time and money into it, anniversary of the murder of Mr. Lincoln, a| 
to any extent), proved this by remarkable re- | negro Congressman from the free State of South | James R. Osgood & Co. have lately reproduced 
sults which those who were cognizant of the | Carolina would deliver in Faneuil Hall an} are equal in merit to that devoted to Southern 
details ought to have been more energetic and eulogy, for Charles Bummer !—Hartford ageeel Germany and Austria, including the. Eastern 
persevering in keeping before the public until rant. ; 
something radical was done by the city authori-| We are not among those who experience any | Alps, by K. Bedeker, then Americans, as well 
ties to reproduce them systematically and carry | sensations of horror at the idea of a vote being | as others of the great and yearly-increasing fam- 
them out extensively. It was, therefure, with | cast by awoman. We have no idea that society | ily of travellers, will rejoice exceedingly; for, 
attention that the company listened to her earnest | would be turned upside down by such an inno- | with its twenty-eight maps, twenty-seven plans, 
declaration that love, the love that upbraideth | vation upon the order of things as long estab- | time-tables, distances, altitudes, populations, 
not, was the principle that might be relied on, | lished. If there could be devised any satisfac- | hotels, money-tables, galleries, &c.,; &c., the 
in the most desperate cases of aged sin, as tory way in which, by human tribunal, the | most complete, systematic and desirable infor- 
well as in the paradisiacal period of childhood, | distinctions between the good and the bad, the | mation is furnished that one ean need in his 
to supply motive and to crowr endeavor. This intelligent and the ignorant, the well-disposed | journeyings, wherever they may take him. We 
was no idle and fanciful speculation of a and the ill-disposed, could be correctly set up, | understand there are nine of these guide-books, 
dreamer in the closet, but the earnestly ex-| the best regulation which society could estab- | each devoted to a separate section of Europe. 
pressed conviction of one whose profession (of lish would be one which, under a penalty, would Bedeker unquestionably in fullness and accu- 
medicine) had made her the necessary confidante compel an expression at the polls of the best | racy leads all the other publishers of travellers’ 
of multitudes of poor families—not merely of | class of men and women, and prohibit an active | directories, and there is intelligence and famil- 
the virtuous, but of the vicious poor who are participation in affairs on the part of those who iarity with the subject manifest on every page. 
the result of our lack of civilization. | are not worthy.— Salem Gazette (one hundred | We advise persons contemplating foreign trips 
The company in general received the paper! years old). | to call at Osgood’s and look at these guide-books: 
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Charles Sumner. 


— 
A EULOGY 
. PRONOUNCED BY 
HON. CARL SCHURZ 
Before the City Authorities of Boston, at the Music 
Hall, Wednesday, April 29, 1874. 


When the news went forth, ‘‘Charles Sumner 
is dead!” a tremor of strange emotion was felt 
all over the land. It was as if a magnificent 
star, a star unlike all others, which the living 
generation had been wont to behold fixed and 
immovable above their heads, had all at once 
disappeared from the sky, and the people ge 


hard and with a purpose, and at thirty-four, 
when he first appeared conspicuously before the 
people, he could already point to many results 
of his labor. 

But his principal work had been an eager ac- 
cumulation of knowledge in his own mind, an 
accumulation most extraordinary in its scope 
and variety. His natural inclination to search 
for fundamental principles and truths had been 
favored by his opportunities, and all his indus- 
try in collecting knowledge became subservient 
to the building-up of his ideals. Having not 
been tossed and jostled through the school of 
want and adversity, he lacked, what that school 
is best apt to develop, keen, practical instincts, 
sharpened by early struggles, and that sober ap- 





into the great void darkened by the sudden a 
sence of the familiar light. : 

On the 16th of March a funeral procession 

;passed through the streets of Boston. Un- 
counted thousands of men, women and children 
had assembled to see it pass. No uncommon 
' pageant had attracted them; no military parade 
with glittering uniforms and gay banners; no 
mpous array of dignitaries in official robes ; 
nothing but carriages and a hearse with a coffin, 
and in it the corpse of Charles Sumner. But 
there they stood, a multitude immeasureable to 
the eye, rich and poor, white and black, old and 
young, in grave and mournful silence, to bid a 
last sad farewell to him who was being borne to 
his grave. And every breeze from every point 
of the compass came loaded with a sigh of sor- 
row. Indeed, there was not a city or town in 
this great republic which would not have sur- 
rounded that funeral procession with the same 
spectacle of a profound and universal sense of 
great bereavement. Was it love; was it grati- 
tude for the services rendered to the people; 
was it the baffled expectation of greater service 
still to come; was it admiration of his talents 
or his virtues that inspired so general an emo- 
tion of sorrow? He had stood aloof from the 
multitude; the friendship of his heart had been 
given to but few; to the many he had appeared 
distant, self-satisfied and cold. His public life 
had been full of bitter conflicts. No man had 
aroused against himself fiercer animosities. 
Although warmly recognized by many, the pub- 
lic services of no man had been more acrimoni- 
ously questioned hy opponents. No statesman’s 
motives, qualities of heart and mind, wisdom 
and character, except: his integrity, had been 
the subject of more heated controversy ; and 
yet, when sudden death snatched him from us, 
friend and foe bowed their heads alike. Ev- 
ery patriotic citizen felt poorer than the day 
before. Every true American heart trembled 
with the apprehension that the republic had lost 
something that it could ill spare. Even from 
far distant lands, across the ocean, voices came, 
mingling their sympathetic grief with our 
own. 

When you, Mr. Mayor, in the name of the 
City Government of Boston, invited me to in- 
terpret that which millions think and feel, I 
thanked you for the proud privilege you had 
conferred upon me, and the invitation appealed 
so irresistibly to my friendship for the man we 
had lost that I could not decline it. And yet, 
the thought struck me that you might have pre- 
pared a greater triumph to his memory, had you 
summoned, not me, his friend, but one of those 
who had stood against him in the struggles of 
his life, to bear testimony to Charles Sumner’s 
virtues. There are many among them to-day, 
whose sense of justice you might have safely 
confided the office, which to me is a task of 
love. Here I see his friends around me, the 
friends of his youth, of his manhood, of his ad- 
vancing age; among them, men whose illus- 
trious names are household words, as far as the 
Engiish tongue is spoken, and far beyond. I 
saw them standing round his open grave, when 
it received the fluwer-decked coffin, mute sad- 
ness heavily clouding their brows. I under- 
stood their grief, for nobody could share it more 
than I. In such a presence the temptation is 
great to seek that consolation for our loss which 
bercaved friendship finds in the exaltation of its 
bereavement. But not to you or me belonged 
this man while he lived; not to you or me be- 
longs his memory now that he is gone. His 
deeds, his example and his fame, he left as a 
legacy to the American people and to mankind; 
and it is my office to speak of this inheritance. 
I cannot speak of it without affection. 1 shall 
endeavor to do it with justice. 

Among the public characters of America, 
Charles Sumner stands peculiar and unique. 
His senatorial career is a conspicuous part of our 
political history. But in order to appreciate 
the man in the career we must look at the story 
of his life. The American people take pride in 
saying that almost all their great historic char- 
acters were self-made men, who, without the ad- 
vantages of wealth and early opportunities, won 
their education, raised themselves to usefulness 
and distinction, and achieved their greatness 
through a rugged hand-to-hand struggle with 
adverse fortune. It is indeed so. A log cabin; 
a ragged little boy walking barefooted to a lowly 
country scliool-house, or sometimes no school- 
house at all; a lad, after a day’s hard toi! on 
the farm, or in the workshop, poring greedily, 
sometimes stealthily, over a volume of poetry, 
or history, or travels; a forlorn-looking youth, 
with elbows out, applying at alawyer’s office for 
an opportunity to study; then the young mana 
successful practitioner attracting the notice of 
his neighbors; then a member of a State Legisla- 
ture, a representative in Congress, a Senator, 
may be a Cabinet Minister, or even President. 
Such are the pictures presented by many a 
proud American biography. And it is natural 
that the American people should be proud of it, 
for such a biography condenses in the compass 
of a single life the great story of the American 
nation, as from the feebleness and misery of 
early settlements in the bleak solitude it ad- 
vanced to the subjugation of the hostile forces 
of nature; plunged into an arduous struggle with 
dangers and difficulties only known to itself, 
gathering strength from every conflict and expe- 
rience from every trial; with undaunted pluck 
widening the range of its experiments and cre- 
ative action, until at last it stands there as one 
of the greatest powers of the earth. The peo- 
ple are fond of seeing their image reflected in 
the lives of their foremost, representative men. 

But not such a life was that of Charles Sum- 
ner. He was descended from good old Kentish 
yeomanry stock, men stalwart of frame, stout 
of heart, who used to stand in the front of the 
fierce battles of Old England; and the first of 
the name who came to America had certainly 
not been exempt from the rough struggles of 
the early settlements But already from the 
year 1723 a long line of Sumners appears on 
the records of Harvard College, and it is evi- 
dent that the love of study had long been heredi- 
tary in the family. Charles Pinckney Sumner, 
the Senator's father, was a graduate of Harvard, 
a lawyer by profession, for fourteen years High 
Sheriff of Suffolk county. His literary tastes 
and acquirements, and his stately politeness are 
still remembered. He was altogether a man of 
high respectability. ie was not rich, but in 
good circumstances; and well able to give his 
children the best oportunities to study, without 
working for their daily bread. 

[Here followed an elaborate sketch of Mr. 
Sumner's life, the particulars of which have 
already been fully given in our columns. Of his 
first conspicuous public effort, the eulogy said zi] 

But now the time had come when a new field 
of action was to open itself tohim. On the 4th 
of July, 1845, he delivered before the city au- 
thorities of Boston an address on ‘The True 
Grandeur of Nations.” So far he had been only 
@ student—a deep and arduous one, and a writer 
and a teacher, but nothing more. On that day 
his public career commenced. And his first 
public address disclosed at once the peculiar 
impulse and inspirations of his heart, and the 
tendencies of his mind. It was a plea for uni- 
versal peace—a poetic rhapsody on the wrongs 
and horrors of war, and the beauties of concord ; 
not, Indeed, without solid argument, but that 
argument clothed in all the gorgeousness of 
historical illustration, classic imagery and fer- 
vid effusion, rising high above the level of ex- 
isting conditions, and picturing an ideal future— 
the universal reign of justice and charity—not 
far off to his own imagination, but far bevond 
the conceptions of living society; but to that 
society he addressed the urgent summons to 
go forth at once in pursuit of this ideal consum- 
mation; to transform all swords into plough- 
shares, and all war-ships into peaceful mer- 
chantmen, without delay ; believing that thus 
the nation would rise to a greatness never known 
before, which it could accomplish if it only 
willed it. ig 

And this speech he delivered while the citizen 
soldiery of Boston in festive array were stand- 
ing before him, and while the very air was 
stirred by the premonitory mutterings of an 
approaching war. The whole man revealed 
himself in that utterance; a soul full of the 
native instinct of justice; an overpowering 
sense of right and wrong, which made him look 
at the problems of human society from the 
lofty plane of an ideal morality, which tixed for 
him, high beyond the existing condition of 
things, the aims for which he must strive, and 
inspired and fired his ardent nature for the 
struggle. His education had singularly favored 
and developed that ideal tendency. It was not 
that of the self-made man in the common ac- 
ceptation of the word. The distracting strug- 
gles for existence, the small, harassing cares of 
ns Cs life, had remained foreign to him. 
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preciation of the realities and possibilities of 
the times which is forced upon men by a hard 
contact with the world. He judged life from 
the stillness of the student’s closct and from his 
intercourse with the refined and elevated, and 
he acquired little of those experiences which 
might have dampened his zeal in working for his 
ideal aims and staggered his faith in their real- 
ization. His mind loved to move and operate 
in the realm of ideas, not of things; in fact, it 
could scarcely have done otherwise. Thus na- 
ture and education made him an idealist—and, 
indeed, he stands as the most pronounced ideal- 
ist among the public men of America. He was 
an urdent friend of liberty, not like one of those 
who have themselves suffered oppression and 
felt the galling weight of chains; nor like those 
who in the common walks of life have experi- 
enced the comfort of wide elbow-room and the 
quickening and encouraging influence of free 
institutions for the practical work of society. 
But to him liberty was the ideal goddess clothed 
in sublime attributes of surpassing beauty and 
beneficence, giving to every human being his 
eternal rights, showering around her the treas- 
ures of her blessings and lifting up the lowly to 
an ideal existence. : 

In the same ethereal light stood in his mind 
the republic, his country, the law, the future 
organization of the great family of peoples. 
That idealism was sustained and quickened, not 
merely by his vast learning and classical inspi- 
rations, but by that rare and exquisite purity of 
life, and high moral sensitiveness, which he had 
preserved intact and fresh through all the tempt- 
ations of his youth, and which remained intact 
and fresh down to his last day. 

Such was the man, when, in the exuberant 
vigor of manhood, he entered public life. Un- 
til that time he had entertained no aspirations 
for a political career. When discussing with a 
friend of his youth—now a man of fame—what 
the future might have in store for them, he said: 
“You may be a Senator of the United States 
some day; but nothing would make me happier 
than to be President of Harvard College.” And 
in later years he publicly declared: ‘‘With the 
ample opportunities of private life I was con- 
tent. No tombstone for me could bear a fairer 
inscription than this: ‘Here lies one who, with- 
out the honors or emoluments of public station, 
did something for his fellow-men.’” It was the 
scholar who spoke, and no doubt he spoke sin- 
cerely. But he found the slavery question in 
his path; or, rather, the slavery question seized 
upon him. The advocate of universal peace, of 
the eternal reign of justice and charity, could 
not fail to see in slavery the embodiment of uni- 
versal war of man against man, of absolute in- 
justice and oppression. Little knowing where 
the first word would carry him, he soon found 
himself ir. the midst of the struggle. 

The idealist found a living question to deal 
with, which, like a flash of lightning, struck 
into the very depth of his soul, and set it on 
fire. The whole ardor of his nature broke out 
in the enthusiasm of the anti-slavery man. In 
a series of glowing addresses and letters he 
attacked the great wrong. He protested against 
the Mexican war; he assailed with powerful 
strokes the fugitive-slave law; he attempted to 
draw the Whig party into a decided anti-slavery 
policy; and when that failed he broke through 
his party affiliations and joined the small band 
of Free-Soilers. He was an abolitionist by na- 
ture, but not one of those who rejected the con- 
stitution as a covenant with slavery. His legal 
mind found in the constitution no express recog- 
nition of slavery, and he consistently construed 
it as a warrant of freedom. This placed him 
in the ranks of those who were called ‘‘political 
abolitionists.” He did not think of the sacri- 
fices which this obedience to his moral im- 
pulses might costhim. For, at that time, aboli- 
tionism was by no means a fashionable thing. 
An anti-slavery man was then, even in Boston, 
positively the horror of a large portion of polite 
society. To make anti-slavery speeches was 
looked upon not only as an incendiary, but a 
vulgar occupation. And that the highly-refined 
Sumner, who was so learned and able, who had 
seen the world and mixed with the highest sociai 
circles in Europe; who knew the classics by 
heart, and could deliver judgment on a picture 
or a statue like a veteran connoisseur; who 
was a favorite with the wealthy and powerful, 
and could in his aspirations for an easy and 
fitting position in life count upon their whole 
influence, if he only would not do anything 
foolish—that such a man should go among the 
abolitionists, and not only sympathize with 
them, but work with them, and expose himself 
to the chance of being dragged through the 
streets by vulgar hands with a rope round his 
neck, like William Lloyd Garrison—that was a 
thing at which the polite society of that day 
would revolt, and which no man could under- 
take without danger of being severely dropped. 
But that was the thing which the refined Sum- 
ner actually did, probably without giving a mo- 
ment’s thought to the possible consequences. 
He went even so far as openly to defy that dic- 
tatorship which Daniel Webster had for so 
many years Been exercising over the political 
mind cf Massachusetts, and which then was 
about to exert its power in favor of a comprom- 
ise with slavery. But times were changing, 
and only six years after the delivery ot his first 
popular address he was elected to the Senate of 
the United States by a combination of Demo- 
crats and Free-Soilers. 

[The condition of the country and of the civ- 
ilized world at this epoch was next sketched at 
length. ] 

When Charles Sumner had been elected to 
the Senate, Theodore Parker said to him, in a 
letter of congratulation: ‘‘You told me once 
that you were in morals, not in politics. Now 
I hope you will show that you are still in mor- 
als, although in politics. I hope you will be 
the Senator with a conscience.” That hope 
was gratified. He always remained in morals 
while in politics. He never was anything else 
but the Senator with a conscience. Charles 
Sumner entered the Senate not as a mere advo- 
cate, but as the very embodiment of the moral 
idea. From this fountain flowed his highest 
aspirations. There had been great anti-slavery 
men in the Senate before him; they were there 
with him, men like Seward and Chase. But 
they had been trained if a different school. 
Their minds had ranged over other political 
fields. They understood politics. He did not. 
He knew but one political object—to combat 
and overthrow the great wrong of slavery; to 
serve the ideal of the liberty and equality of 
men; and to establish the universal reign of 
‘“‘peace, justice and charity.” He brought to 
the Senate a studious mind, vast learning, great 
legal attainments, a powerful eloquence, a 
strong and ardent nature; and all this he vowed 
to one service. With all this he was nota mere 
expounder of a policy; he was a worshipper, 
sincere and devout at the shrine of his ideal. 
In no public man had the moral idea of the anti- 
slavery movement such overruling strength. He 
made everything yield to it. He did not possess 
it; it possessed him. That was the secret of 
his peculiar power. 

He introduced himself into the debates of the 
Senate, the slavery question having been si- 


‘Tenced forever as politicians then thought, by 


several speeches on other subjects—the recep- 
tion of Kossuth, the Land Policy, Ocean Post- 
age; but they were not remarkable, anc at- 
tracted but little attention. At last he availed 
himself of an appropriation bill to attack the 
fugitive-slave law, and at once a spirit broke 
forth in that first word on the great question 
which startled every listener. Thus he opened 
the argument :— . 

‘Painfully convinced of the unutterable 
wrong and woe of slavery—profoundly believ- 
ing that, according to the true spirit of the con- 
stitution and the sentiments of the fathers, it 
can find no place under our national govern- 
ment, I could not allow this session to reach its 
close without making or seizing an opportunity 
to declare myself openly against the usurpa- 


epactment for the recovery of fugitive slaves.” 
Then this significant declaration :— 


thiscause. I have never beena politician. The 
slave of principles, I call no party master. By 
sentiment, education and conviction a friend of 
human rights in their utmost expansion, I have 
ever most sincerely embraced the democratic 
idea—not, indeed, as represented or professed 
by any party, but according to its real signifi- 
cance, as transfigured in the Declaration of 
Independence, and in the injunctions of Chris- 
tianity. In this idea I see no narrow advantage 
merely for individuals or classes, but the sov- 
ereignty of the people, and the greatest happi- 
neva of all secured by equal laws.” 

A vast array of historical research and of legal 
argument was then called up to prove the sec- 
tionalism of slavery, the nationalism of free- 
dom, and the unconstitutionality of the fugitive 
slave act, followed by this bold declaration: 
‘By the supreme law, which commands me to 
do no injustice, by the comprehensive Christian 
law of brotherhood, by the constitution I have 
sworn to support, [am bound to disobey this 
law.” And the speech closed with this solemn 
quotation: ‘Beware of the groans of wounded 
souls, since the inward sore will at length break 
out. Oppress not to the utmost a single heart; 
tor a solitary sigh has power to overturn a whole 





world.” i 


The amendment to tie appropriation bill 
moved by Mr. Sumner received only tour votes 
of fifty-one. But every hearer had been struck 
by the words spoken as something different 
from the tone of other anti-slavery speeches 
delivered in those halls. Southern Senators, 
startled at the peculiarity of the speech, called 
it, in reply, ‘‘the most extraordinary language 
they had ever listened to.” Mr. Chase, sup- 
porting S in debate, spoke of it, ‘‘as 
marking a new era in American history, when 
the anti-slavery idea ceased to stand on the de- 
fensive and was boldly advancing to the attack.” 
Indeed, it had that significance. There stood 
up in the Senate a man who was no politician; 
but who, on the highest field of politics, with a 
concentrated intensity of feeling and purpose 
never before witnessed there, gave expression 
to a moral impulse which, although sleeping 
perhaps for a time, certainly existed in the pop- 
ular conscience, and which, once become a 
political force, could not fail to produce a great 
revolution. 

Charles Sumner possessed all the instincts, 
the courage, the firmness gnd the faith of the 
devotee of a great idea. Inthe Senate he was 
a member of a feeble minority, so feeble, indeed, 
as to be to the ruling power a mere subject ot 
derision; and for the first three years of his ser- 
vice without organized popular support. The 
slaveholders had been accustomed to put the 
metal of their Northern opponents to a variety 
of tests. Many a hot anti-slavery zeal had 
cooled under the social blandishments with 
which the South knew so well to impregnate 
the atmosphere of the national capital, and 
many a high courage had given way before the 
haughty assumption and fierce menace of South- 
ern men in Congress. Mr. Sumner had to pass 
that ordeal. He was at first petted and flattered 
by Southern society, but, fond as he was of the 
charms of sociai intercourse, and accessible to 
demonstrative appreciation, no blandishments 
could touch his convictions of duty. And when 
the advocates of slavery turned upon him with 
anger and menace he hurled at them with 
prouder defiance his answer, repeating itself in 
endless variations: ‘‘You must yield, for you 
are wrong.” 

The slave power had so frequently succeeded 
in making the North yield to its demands, even 
after the most formidable demonstrations of re- 
luctance, that it had become a serious question 
whether there existed any such thing as North- 
ern firmness. But it did exist, and in Charles 
Sumner it had developed its severest political 
type. The stronger the assault the higher rose 
in him the power of resistance. In him lived 
that spirit which not only would not yield, but 
wouid turn upon the assailant. The Southern 
force, which believed itself irresistible, found 
itself striking against a body which was immov- 
able. To think of yielding to any demand of 
slavery, of making a compromise with it, in 
however tempting a form, was, to his nature, an 
absolute impossibility. 

Mr. Sumner’s courage was of a peculiar kind. 
He attacked the slave power in the most unspar- 
ing manner, when its supporters were most vio- 
lent in resenting opposition, and when that 
violence was always apt to proceed from words 
to blows. One day, while Sumner was deliver- 
ing one of his severest speeches, Stephen A. 
Douglas, walking up and down behind the 
President’s chair in the o!d Senate-chamber, 
and listening to him, remarked to a friend: 
“Do you hearthat man? He may bea fool, but 
I tell you that man has pluck. I wonder whether 
he knows himself what he is doing. I am not 
sure whether I should have the courage to say 
those things to the men who are scowling around 
him.” Of ail men in the Senate-chamber Sum- 
ner was probably least aware that the thing he 
did required pluck. He simply did what he felt 
it his duty to his cause to do. It was to hima 
matter of course. Jle was like a soldier who 
when he has to march upon the enemy’s batte- 
ries does not say to himself: ‘‘Now I am going 
to perform an act of heroism,” but who simply 
obeys an impulse of duty, and marches forward 
without thinking of the bullets that fly around 
his head. A thought of the boldness of what 
he has done may occur to him afterwards, 
when he is told of it. ‘This was one of the 
striking peculiarities of Mr. Sumner’s charac- 
ter, as all those know who knew him well. 

Neither waa he conscious of the stinging force 
of the language he frequently employed. He 
simply uttered what he felt to be true, in lan- 
guage fitting the strength of his convictions. 
The indignation of his moral sense at what he 
felt to be wrong was so deep and sincere that he 
thought everybody must find the extreme sever- 
ity of his expressions as natural as they came 
to his own mind. And he was not unfrequently 
surprised, greatly surprised, when others found 
his language offensive. As he possessed the 
firmness and courage, so he possessed the faith 
of the devotee. From the beginning, and 
through all the vicissitudes of the anti-slavery 
movement, his heart was profoundly assured 
that his generation would see slavery entirely 
extinguished. 

While travelling in France to restore his 
hea’th, after having been beaten down on the 
floor of the Senate, he visited Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, the celebrated author of ‘‘Democracy in 
America.” Tocqueville expressed his anxiety 
about the issue of the anti-slavery movement, 
which then had suffered defeat by the election of 
Buchanan. ‘There can be no doubt about the 
result,” said Sumner. ‘Slavery will soon suc- 
cumb and disappeer.” ‘*Disapper! in what way, 
and how soon?” asked Tocqueville. ‘‘In what 
manner I cannot say,” replied Sumner. ‘How 
soon I cannot say. But it will be soon; I feel 
it; I know it. It cannet be otherwise.” That 
was all the reason he gave. ‘‘Mr. Sumner is a 
remarkable man,” said de Tocqueville after- 
wards to a friend of mine. ‘‘IIe says that slav- 
ery will soon entirely disappear in the United 
States. He does not know how, he does not 
know when, but he feels it, he is perfectly sure 
of it. The man speaks like a prophet.” And 
so it was. What appeared a perplexing puzzle 
to other men’s minds was perfectly clear to him. 
His method of reasoning was simple; it was the 
reasoning of religious faith. Slavery is wrong 
—therefore it must and will perish; freedom is 
right, therefore it must and will prevail. And 
by no power of resistance, by no difficulty, by 
no disappointment, by no defeat, could that faith 
be shaken. For his cause, so great and just, he 
thought nothing impossible, everything certain. 
And he was unable to understand how others 
could fail to share his faith. 

In one sense he was no party leader. He pos- 
sessed none of the instinct or experience of the 
politician, nor that sagacity of mind which ap- 
preciates and measures the importance of chang- 
ing circumstances, ur the possibilities and op- 
portunities of theday. He lacked, entirely, the 
genius of organization. He never understood, 
nor did he value, the art of strengthening his 
following by timely concession, or prudent reti- 
cence, or advantageous combination and alli- 
ance. He knew nothing of management and 
party maneuvre. Indeed, not unfrequently he 
alarmed many devoted friends of his cause by 
bold declarations, for which, they thought, the 
public mind was not prepared, and by the unre- 
served avowal and straightforward advocacy of 
ultimate objects, which, they thought, might safe- 
ly be left to the natural development of events. 
He was not seldom accused of doing things 
calculated to frighten the people and to disor- 
ganize the anti-slavery forces. Such was his 
unequivocal declaration in his first great anti- 
slavery speech in the Senate, that he held him- 
self bound by every conviction of justice, right 
and duty to disobey the fugitive-slave law, and 
his ringing answer to the question put by Sena- 
tor Butler, of South Carolina, whether, with- 
out the fugitive-slave law, he would, under the 
constitution, consider it his duty to aid the sur- 
render of fugitive-slaves, ‘‘Is thy servant a dog, 
that he should do this thing?” Such was his 
speech on the ‘‘Barbarism of Slavery,” deliv- 
ered on a bill to admit Kansas immediately un- 
der a free State constitution; a speech so un- 
sparing and vehement in the denunciation of 
slavery in all its political, moral and social as- 
pects, and so direct in its prediction of the com- 
plete annihilation of slavery, that it was said 
such a speech would scarcely aid the admission 
of Kansas. Such was his unbending and open 
resistance to any plan of compromise calcu- 
lated to preserve slavery, when, after Mr. Lin- 
coln’s election the rebellion first raised its head, 
and a large number of Northern people, even 
anti-slavery men, frightened by the threatening 
prospect of civil war, cast blindly about for a 
plan of adjustment, while really no adjustment 
was possible. Such was, early in the war, and 
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during the most doubtful hours, his declaration, 


tion, injustice and cruelty of the late intolerant | laid before the Senate in a series of resolutions, 


that the States in rebellion had destroyed them- 
selves as such by the very act of rebellion; that 
slavery, as a creation of State law, had per- 
ished with the States, and that general emanci- 
patiop must immediately follow — thus putting 
the programme of emancipation boldly in the 
foreground at a time when many thought that 
the cry of union alone, union with or without 
slavery, could hold together the Union forces. 
Such was his declaration, demanding negro-suf- 
frage even before the close of the war, while the 
public opinion at the North, whose aid the gov-, 
ernment needed, still recoiled from such a meas- 
ure. Thus he was apt to go rough-shod over 
the considerations of management deemed im- 
portant by his co-workers. I believe he never 
consulted with his friends around him, before 
doing those things, and when they afterwards 
remonstrated with him he ingenuously asked : 
“Is it not right and true, what I have said? 
And if it is right and true, must I not say it?” 
And yet, although he had no organizing mind, 
and despised management, he was a leader. He 
was a leader as the embodiment of the moral 
idea, with all its uncompromising firmness, its 
unflagging faith, its daring devotion. And in 
this sense he could be a leader only because he 
was no politician. He forced others to follow, 
because he was himself impracticable. Simply 
obeying his maral impulse, he dared to say 
things which in the highest legislative body of 


the republic nobody else would say; and he 
proved that they could be said, and yet the 
world would move on. With his wealth of 
learning and his legal ability he furnished an 
arsenal of arguments, convincing more timid 
souls that what he said could be sustained in 
repeating. And presently the politicians felt 
encouraged to follow in the direction where the 
idealist had driven a stake ahead. Nay, he 
forced them to follow, for they knew that the 
idealist, whom they could not venture to dis- 
own, would not fall back at their bidding. Such 
was his leadership in the struggle with slavery. 
[The eulogist continued to show Mr. Sumner’s 
influence and leadership during the late war. ] 
Thus Mr. Lincoln, while scarcely ever fully 
and speedily following Sumner’s advice, never 
ceased to ask for it, for he knew its significance. 
And Sumner, while almost always dissatisfied 
with Lincoln’s cautious hesitation, never grew 
weary in giving his advice, for he never distrust- 
ed Lincoln’s fidelity. Always agreed as to the 
ultimate end, they almost always differed as to 
times and means; but while differing, they firm- 
ly trusted, for they understood, one another. 
And thus their mutual respect grew into an af- 
fectionate friendship which no clashing of disa- 
greving opinions could break. Sumner loved to 
tell his friends, after Lincoln’s death—and I 
heard him relate it often, never without an ex- 
pression of tenderness—how at one time those 
who disliked and feared his intimacy with the 
President, and desired to see it disrupted, 
thought it was irreparably broken. It was at 
the close of Lincoln’s administration, in 1865, 
when the President had proposed certain meas- 
ures of reconstruction touching the State of 
Louisiana. 

The end of the session of Congress was near 
at hand, and the success of the bill depended on 
a vote of the Senate before the hour of adjourn- 
ment on the fourth of March. Mr. Lincoln had 
the measure very much at heart. But Sumner 
opposed it, because it did not contain sufficient 
guarantees for the rights of the colored people, 
and by a parliamentary maneuvre, simply con- 
suming time until the adjournment came, he 
with two or three other Senators ded in 
defeating it. Lincoln was reported te be deeply 
chagrined at Sumner’s action, and the newspa- 
pers already announced that the breach between 
Lincoln and S r was camplete and could 
not be healed. But those who said so did not 
know the men. On the night of the sixth of 
March, two days after Lincoln’s second inaugu- 
ration. the customary inauguration ball was to 
take place. Sumner did not think of attending 
it. But towards evening he received a card 
from the President, which read thus: ‘‘Dear 
Mr. Sumner: Unless you send me word to the 
contrary, I shall this evening call with my car- 
riage at your house to take you with me\to the 
inauguration ball.—Sincerely yours, ABRAitam 
Lincoty.” Mr. Sumner, deeply touched, at 
once made up his mind to go to an inauguration 
ball for the first time. Soon the carriage ar- 
rived, the President invited Sumner to take a 
seat in it with him, and Sumner found there 
Mrs. Lincoln and Mr. Colfax, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. Arrived at the 
ball-room, the President asked Mr. Sumner to 
offer his arm to Mrs. Lincoln, and the aston- 
ished spectators, who had been made to believe 
that the breach between Lincoln and. Sumner 
was irreparable, beheld the President's wife on 
the arm of the Senator, andthe Senator, on that 
occasion of state, invited to take the seat of 
honor by the President’s side. Not a word 
passed between them about their disagreement. 
The world became convince that such a friend- 
ship between such men could not be broken by 
a mere honest difference of opinion. Abraham 
Lincoln, a man of sincere and profound con- 
victions himself, esteemed and honored sincere 
and profound convictions in others. It was 
thus that Abraham Lincoln composed his quar- 
rels with his friends, and at his bedside, when 
he died, there was no mourner more deeply af- 
flicted than Charles Sumner. 

[Tae orator proceeded to narrate the services 
rendered by Mr. Sumner as the head of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and of his desire 
for the purity and simplicity of republican ad- 
ministration, passing to his differences with 
President Grant. } 

The rupture with the administration was 
brought on by his opposition to the Santo Do- 
mingo Treaty. In the reasons upon which that 
opposition was based I know that personal 
feeling had no share. They were patriotic rea- 
sons, publicly and candidly expressed, and it 
seems they were appreciated by a large portion 
of the American people. It has been said that 
he provoked the resentment of the President 
by first promising to support thai treaty and 
then opposing it, thus rendering himself guilty 
of an act of duplicity. He has publicly denied 
the justice of the charge and stated the facts as 
they stood in his memory. I am willing to 
make the fullest allowance for the possibility of 
a misapprehension of words. But I affirm, 
also, that no living man who knew Mr. Sumner 
well will hesitate a moment to pronounce the 
charge of duplicity as founded on the most 
radical of misapprehensions. An act of du- 
plicity on his part was simply a moral impossi- 
bility. It was absolutely foreign to his nature. 
Whatever may have been the defects of his 
character he never knowingly deceived a hu- 
man being. ‘There was in him not the faintest 
shadow of dissimulation, disguise or trickery. 
Not one of his words ever liad the purpose of a 
double meaning, nut one of bis acts a hidden 
aim. His likes and dislikes, his approval and 
disapproval, us soon as they were clear to his 
own consciousness, appeared before the world 
in the open light of noonday. His frankness 
was so unbounded, his candor so entire, his 
ingenuousness so childlike, that he lacked even 
the discretion of ordinary prudence. He was 
almost incapable of moderating his feelings, of 
toning down his meaning in the expression. 
When he might have gained a point by indirec- 
tion he would not have done so, because he 
could not. He was one of those who, when 
they attack, attack always in front and in broad 
daylight. The night surprise and the flank 
march were absolutely foreign to his tactics, 
because they were incompatible with his nature. 
I have known many men in my life, but never 
one who was less capable of a perfidious act or 
an artful profession. Call him a vain, an im- 
practicable, an imperious man, if you will, but 
American history does not mention the name of 
one of whom with greater justice :tcan be said 
that he was a true man. 

The same candor and purity of motives which 
prompted and characterized his opposition to 
the Santo Domingo scheme, prompted and 
characterized the attacks upon the administra- 
tion which followed. The charges he made, 
and the arguments with which he supported 
them, I feel not called upon to enumerate. 
Whether and how far they were correct or er- 
roneous, just or unjust, important or unimpor- 
tant, the judgment of history will determine. 
May that judgment be just and fair to us all! 
But this I can affirm to-day, for I know it: 
Charles Sumner never made a charge which he 
did not himself firmly, religiously believe to be 
true. Neither did he condemn those he at- 
tacked for anything he did not firmly, religious- 
ly believe to be wrong. And while attacking 
those in power for what he considered wrong, 
he was always ready to support them in all he 
@onsidered right. After all he has said of the 
President, he would to-day, if he lived, con- 
scientiously, cordially, joyously, aid in sustain- 
ing the President’s recent veto on an act of 
financial legislation which threatened to inflict 
a deep injury on the character, as well as the 
true interests, of the American people. 

But at the time of which I speak, all he said 
was so deeply grounded in his feeling and con- 
science that it was for him difficult to under- 
stand how others could form different conclu- 
sions. When, shortly before the National Re- 
publican Convention of 1872, he had delivered 
that fierce philippic for which he has been cen- 
sured so much, he turned to me with the ques- 
tion whether I did not think that the statements 
and arguments he had produced would certainly 
exercise a decisive influence on the action of 
that convention. I replied that I thought they 
would not. He was greatly astonished. Notas 
if he indulged in the delusion that his personal 
word would have such authoritative weight, 
but it seemed impossible to him that opinions 
which in him had risen to the full strength of 
overruling conviction, that a feeling of duty 
which in him had grown so solemn and irresisti- 
ble as to inspire him to any risk and sacrifice, 
ever so painful, should fall powerless at the 
feet of a party which so long had followed in- 
spirations kindred to his own. Such was the 
ingenousness of his nature; such his faith in 
the rectitude of his own cause. The result of 
his effort is a matter of history. After the 
Philadelphia convention, and not until then, he 
resolved to oppose his party, and to joina move- 
ment which was doomed to defeat. He obeyed 
his sense of right and duty at a terrible sacri- 
fice. He had been one of the great chiefs of 
his party, by many regarded as the greatest. 
He had stood in the Senate as a mighty monu- 
ment of the struggles and victories of the anti- 
slavery cause. He had been a martyr of bis 
earnestness. By all Republicans ke had been 
losked up to with respect, by many with vene- 
ration. He had been the idol of the people of 
his State. Ail this was suddenly changed. 
Already, at the time of his opposition to. the 
Santo Domingo scheme, he had been deprived 
of his place at the head of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, which he had held so 
long, and with so much honor to the republic 
and to himself. But few know how sharp a 
pang it gave to his heart, this removal, which 
he felt as the wanton degradation of a faithful | 
—— who was conscious of only doing his, 
aty. | 
But, when he had pronounced against the | 
candidates of his party, worse experiences were | 
for him in store. Journals which for years had | 














remorseless ridicule and vituperation, question- 


ing his past services and calling him a traitor. 


the street. 
his name with slander. 
had been his associates in the struggle for free- 
dom sullenly withdrew from him their friend- 
ship. Even men of the colored race, for whose 
elevation he had labored with a fidelity and de- 
votion equalled by few and surpassed by none, 
joined in the chorus of denunciation. 
keenly he felt it! 


very life. 





Oh, how 
4 And, as if the cruel malice 
of ingratitude and the unsparing persecution of 
infuriated partisanship had not been enough, 
another enemy came upon him, threatening his 
It was a new attack of that disease 
which, for many years, from time to time, had 
prostrated him with the acutest suffering, and 
which shortly should lay him low. 


Men who had been proud of his acquaintance | 
turned away their heads when they met him in 
Former flatterers eagerly covered 
Many of those who 


It admon- 


ished him that every word he spoke might be 
his last. He found himself forced to leave the 
field of a contest in which not only his prin- 
ciples ot right, but even his good name, earned 
by so many years of faithful etfort, was at stake. 


youth, and the prospect of new struggles had 
ceased to charm him. His hair had grown gray 
with years, and he had reaehed that age when a 
statesman begins to love the thought of reposing 
his head upon the pillow of assured public es- 
teem. Even the sweet comfort of that sanc- 


wife and child would have said: ‘Rest chere, 
for whatever the world may say, we know that 
you are good and faithful and noble.” Only 
the friends of his youth, who knew him best, 
surrounded him with never-flagging confidence 
and love, and those of his companions-in-arms, 
who knew him also, and who were true to him 
as they were true to their common cause. Thus 
he stood in the presidential campaign of 1872. 

(The eulogist then dwelt upon Mr. Sumner’s 
course in the list presidential contest—his ad- 
dress to his fellow-citizens, which he was un- 
able to deliver in person; his desire for the 
reconciliation of all sections; his absence in 
Europe during the heat of the contest; this re- 
turn late in the fall, and his renewed efforts in 
the Senate for his civil-rights bill and the re- 
moval of the names of battles from the national 
flag and the army register. Of the latter, and 
on of it as an unpatriotic act, he 
sald: 

Let the dead man have a hearing. This was 
his thought: No civilized nation, from the re- 
publics of antiquity down to our days, ever 
thought it wise or patriotic to preserve in con- 
spicuous and durable form the mementoes of vic- 
tories won over fellow-citizens in civil war. 
Why not? Because every citizen shall feel 
himself, with all others, as the child of a com- 
mbn country and not as a defeated foe. All 
civilized governments of our days have instinc- 
tively followed the same dictate of wisdom and 
patriotism. The Irishman, when fighting for 
old England at Waterloo, was not to behold on 
the red cross floating above him the name of 
the Boyne. The Scotch Highlander, when 
standing in the trenches of Sebastopol, was not 
by the colers of his regiment to be reminded 
of Culloden. No French soldier at Austerlitz 
or Solterino had to read upon the tricolor any 
reminiscence of the Vendee. No Hungarian at 
Sadowa was taunted by any Austrian banner 
with the surrender of Villagos. No German 
regiment, from Saxony or Hanover, charging 
under the iron hail of Gravelotte, was made to 
remember by words written on a Prussian stan- 
dard that the black eagle had conquered them 
at Koniggratz and Langensalza. Should the 
son of South Carolina, when at some future 
day defending the republic against some foreign 
foe, be reminded by an inscription on the colors 
floating over him that under this flag the gun 
was fired that killed his father at Gettysburg? 
Should this great and enlightened republic, 
proud of standing in the front of human pro- 
gress, be less wise, less large-hearted, than the 
ancients were two thousand years ago, and the 
kingly governments of Europe are to-day? Let 
the battle-flags of the brave volunteers, which 
they brought home from the war with the glori- 
ous record of their victories, be preserved in- 
tact as a proud ornament of our State houses 
and armories! But let the colors of the army, 
under which the sons of all the States are to 
meet and mingle in common patriotism, speak 
of nothing but union, not a union of conquerors 
and conquered, but a union which is the mother 
of all, equally tender to all, knowing of nothing 
but equality, peace and love among her chil- 
dren. Do you want shining mementoes of your 
victories? They are written upon the dusky 
brow of every freeman who was once a slave; 
they are written on the gate-posts of a restored 
Union; and the most shining of all will be 
written on the faces of a contented people, re- 
united in common national pride. 

Such were the sentiments which inspired that 
resolution. Such were the sentiments which 
called forth a storm of obloquy. Such were 
the sentiments for which the Legislature of 
Massachusetts passed a solemn resolution of 
censure upon Charles Sumner—Massachusetts, 
his own Massachusetts, whom he loved so ar- 
dently with a filial love—of whom he was so 
proud—who had honored him so much in days 
gone by, and whom he had so long and so faith- 
fully labored to serve and to honor! Oh, those 
were evil days, that winter; days sad and dark, 
when he sat there in his lonesome chamber, un- 
able to leave it, the world moving around him, 
and in it so much that was hostile—and he 
prostrated by the tormenting disease which had 
returned with fresh violence—unable to defend 
himself—and with this bitter arrow in his heart! 
Why was not that resolution held up to scorn 
and vituperation as an insult to the brave, and 
an unpatriotic act—why was he not attacked 
and condemned for it when he first offered it, 
ten years before, and when he was in the full- 
ness of manhood and power? If not then, why 
now? Why now? I shall never forget the 
melancholy hours I sat with him, seeking to 
lift him up with cheering words, and he—his 
frame for hours racked with excruciating pain, 
and then exhausted with suffering, gloomily 
brooding over the thought that he might die 
so! 

How thankful I am, how thankful every hu- 
man soul in Massachusetts, every American, 
must be, that he did not die then !—and, indeed, 
more than once death seemed to be knocking at 
his door. How thankful that he was spared to 
see the day when the people by striking devel- 
opments were convinced that those who had 
acted as he did. had, after all, not been im- 








patriotic reasons for what they did; when the 
heart of Massachusetts came back to him full 
of the old love and confidence, assuring him 
that he would again be her chosen son for her 
representative seat in the House of States; 
when the law-givers of the old Commonwealth, 
obeying an irresistible impulse of justice, wiped 
away from the records of the Legislature, and 
trom the fair name of the State, that resolution 
of censure which had stung him so deeply; and 
when returning vigor lifted him up, und a new 
sunburst of hope illumined his life! How 
thankful we all are that he lived that one year 
longer! 

[A tribute to Mr. Sumner’s adherence to 
convictions of right followed. } 


the first order; but they were supplemented by 
acquired abilities of remarkable power. His 
mind did not invent and create by inspiration ; 
it produced by study and work, Neither had 
his mind superior constructive capacity. When 
he desired to originate a measure of legislation 
he scarcely ever elaborated its practical detail ; 
he usually threw his idea into the form of a 
resolution, or a bill giving ™ the main his pur- 
pose only, and then he advanced to the dis- 
cussion of the principles involved. It was 
difficult for him to look at a question or prob- |! 
lem from more than one point of view, and to 
comprehend its different bearings, its complex | ! 
relations with other questions or problems; and 
to that one point of view he was apt to subject 
all other considerations. He not only thought, 
but he did not hesitate to say, that all construc- 
tion of the constitution must be subservient to 
the supreme duty of giving the amplest protec- 
tion to the natural rights of man by direct na- 
tional legislation. He was not free from that 
dangerous tendency to forget the limits which 
bound the legitimate range of legislative and 
governmental action. On economical questions 
his views were enlightened and thoroughly con- 
sistent. He had studied such subjects more 
than is commonly supposed. It was one of his 
last regrets that his health did not permit him 
to make a speech in favor of an early resump- 
tion of specie payments. On matters of inter- 
national law and foreign affairs he was the 
recognized authority of the Senate. 

But some of his very shortcomings served to 
increase that peculiar power which he exerted 
in his time. His public life was thrown into a 
period of a revolutionary character, when one 
great end was the self-imposed subject of a uni- 
versal struggle, a struggle which was not made, 
not manufactured by the design of men, but 
had grown from the natural conflict of existing 
things, and grew irresistibly on and on, until it 
enveloped all the thought of the nation; and 
that one great end appealing more than to the 
practical sense, to the moral impulses of men, 
making of them the fighting force. There Mr. 
Sumner found his place, and there he grew great, 


self-appreciation. 
cent pride, a lofty self-esteem. 
not? Let wretches despise themselves, for they 
have good reason to do so; not he! 
self-esteem there was nothing small and mean; 
no man lived to whose very nature envy and 
petty jealousy were more foreign. 
of his own merit, he never depreciated the merit 
of others; nay, he recognized it, and expressed 
that recognition with that cordial spontaneity 
which can only flow from a sincere and unenvi- 
ous heart. 
of country. 
he was the proudest New Englander; and yet 
he was the most cosmopolitan American I have 
Mr. Sumner’s natural abilities were not of | ever seen. im : 
shadow of that narrow prejudice which looks 
askance at what has grown in foreign lands. 
His generous heart and his enlightened mind 
were too generous and too enlightened not to 
give the fullest measure of appreciation to all 
that was good and worthy, from whatever quar- 
ter of the globe it came. 


1874. 





disturbed by their anxieties and fears, showing 
them that what was necessury, was possible, and 
forcing them to follow him—a great moving 
power—such as the struggle required. 

Nor can it be said that this impatient, irre- 
pressible propulsion was against all prudence 
and sound judgment, for it must not be forgot- 
ten that, when Mr. Sumner stepped into the 
front, the policy of compromiee was exhausted ; 
the time of composition and expedient was past. 
Things had gone so far that the idea of reaching 
the end, which ultimately must be reached, by 
mutual concession and a gradual and peaceable 
Process, was utterly hopeless. The conflicting 
forces could not be reconciled; the final strug- 
gle was indeed irrepressible and inevitable, and 
all that could then be done was to take care that 
the final struggle should bring forth the neces- 


sary results. 


Thus the instinct, and the obstinate, concen- 


trated, irresistible moving power, which Mr. 
psy a ——- were an essential part of the 
statesmanship of the revoluti iod. 

He possessed no longer the elastic spirit of| he lived before or after shia atone ous ot 
quiet, ordinary times, he would perhaps never 
have risen in public life to conspicuous signifi- 
cance. 
ment, by ability, by moral impulse, made him 
— of the — of that great struggle against 
t i , : slavery, and in sume respects the first. 
tuary was denied him in which the voice of|then shen the victory wanna, the same moral 
nature, the same sense of justice, the same en- 
lightened mind, impelled him to plead the cause 
of peace, reconciliation and brotherhood, through 
equal rights and even justice, thus completing 
the fullness of his ideal. 


But all he was by nature, by acquire- 


And 


What a peculiar power of fascination there 
was in himasa public man! It acted much 
through his eloquence, but not through his elo- 
quence alone. His speech was not a graceful 
flow of melodious periods, now drawing on the 
listener with the persuasive tone of confidential 
conversation, then carrying him along witha 
more rapid rush of thought and language, and 
at last lifting him up with the peals of reason in 
passion. His arguments marched forth at once 
in grave and stately array; his sentences like 
rows of massive doric columns, unrelieved by 
pleasing variety, severe and imposing. His 
orations, especially those pronounced in the 
Senate before the war, contain many passages 
of grand beauty. There was nothing kindly 
persuasive in his speech; his reasoning ap- 
peared in the form of consecutive assertion, not 
seldom strictly logical and irresisiibly strong. 
His appeals were always addressed to the no- 
blest instincts of human nature. His speech 
was never enlivened by anything like wit or hu- 
mor. They were foreign to his nature. He 
has never been guilty of a flash of irony or sar- 
casm. His weapon was not the foil, but the 
battle-axe. 

He has often been accused of being uncharit- 
able to opponents in debate, and of wounding 
their feelings with uncalled-for harshness of 
language. He was guilty of that, but no man 
was less conscious of the stinging force of his 
language than he. He was often sorry for the 
effect his thrusts had produced, but, being al- 
ways so firmly and honestly persuaded of tae 
correctness of his own opinions that he could 
scarcely ever appreciate the opinions ct an op- 
ponent, he fell into the same fault again. Not 
seldom he appeared overbearing in his assump- 
tions of authority; but it was the imperious- 
ness of profound conviction, which, while 
sometimes exasperating his hearers, yet scarce- 
ly ever failed to exercise over them a certain 
sway. His fancy was not fertile, his figures 
mostly labored and stiff. In his later years his 
vast learning began to become an encumbering 
burden to his eloquence. The mass of quoted 
sayings and historical illustrations, not seldom 
accumulated beyond measure and grotesquely 
grouped, sometimes threatened to suffocate all 
original thought and to oppress the hearer. 
But even then his words scarcely ever failed to 
chain the attention of the audience; and I have 
more than once seen the Senate attentively lis- 
tening while he read from printed slips the most 
elaborate disquisition, which, if attempted by 
any one of his colleagues, would at once have 
emptied the floor and galleries. But there were 
always moments when he recalled to our mind 
the days of his freshest vigor, standing in the 
midst of the great struggle, lifting up the youth 
of the country with heart-stirring appeals, and 
with the lion-like thunder of his voice shaking 
the Senate chamber. 

Still there was another source from which 
that fascination sprung. Behind all he said and 
did there stood a grand manhood, which never 
failed to make itselt felt. Whata figure he was 
with his tall and stalwart frame, his manly face, 
topped with his shaggy locks, his noble bearing, 
the finest type of American senatorship—the 
tallest oak of the forest! And how small they 
appeared by his side, the common run of politi- 
cians, who spend their days with the laying of 
pipe, and the setting up of pins, and the pulling 
of wires; who barter an office to secure this 
vote, and procure a contract to get that; who 
stand always with their ears to the wind to hear 
how the administration sneezes, and what their 
constituents whisper, in mortal trepidation lest 
they fail in being all things to everybody! How 
he stood among tifem, he whose very presence 
made you forget the vulgarities of political life ; 
who dared to differ with any man ever so pow- 
erful; any multitude ever so numerous; who 
regarded party as nothing but a means for high- 
er ends, and for those ends defied its power; to 
whom the arts of demagoguism were so con- 
temptible that he would rather have sunk into 
obscurity and oblivion than descend to trem; 
to whom the dignity of his office was so sacred 
that he would not even ask for it for fear of 
darkening its luster! 

Honor to the people of Magsachusetts who, 
for twenty-three years, kept in the Senate, and 
would have kept him there ever so long, had he 
lived, a man who never, even to them, conceded 
a single iota of his convictions in order to re- 
main there! And what a life was his! A life 
so wholly devoted to what was good and noble! 
There he stood in the midst of the grasping 
materialism of our times, around him the eager 
chase for the almighty dollar, no thought of 
opportunity ever entering the smallest corner 
of his mind and disturbing his high endeavors; 
with a virtue which the possession of power 
could not even tempt, much less debauch; from 


whose presence the very thought of corruption 
instinctively shrunk back; a life so unspotted, 
an integrity so intact, a character so high, that 


the most daring eagerness of calumny, the most 


pelled by mere whims of vanity, or reckless | wanton audacity of insinuation, standing on tip- 
athbition, or sinister designs, but had good and | toe, could not touca the soles of his shoes! 


They say that he indulged in overweening 
Ay! he did have a magnifi- 
Why should he 


But in his 
Conscious 
His pride of self was like his pride 


He was the proudest American; 


There was in him not the faintest 


And now his home! There are those around 


me who have breathed the air of his house in 
Washington, that atmosphere of refinement, 
scholarship, art, friendship and warm-hearted 


1ospitality ; they have seen those rooms cov- 


ered and filled with his pictures, his engravings, 


1is statues, his bronzes, his books and rare 


manuscripts—the collection of a lifetime—the 
image of the richness of his mind, the comfort 
and consolation of his solitude. 
held his childlike smile of satisfaction when he 
unlocked the most precious of his treasures and 
told their stories. 
sations at his hospitable board, genially in- 
spired and directed by him, on art and books 
and inventions and great times and great men— 
when suddenly, sometimes by accident, a new 
mine of curious knowledge was discovered in 
him which his friends had never known he pos- 
sessed, or when an outburst of the gentleness 
ot his soul warmed all hearers around him. 
They remember his craving for friendship, as it 
spoke through the far-outstretched hand when 
you arrived, and the glad exclamation: ‘‘I am 
so happy you came !”—and the beseeching, al- 
most cespondent, tone when you departed: ‘‘Do 
not leave me yet; do stay a while longer; I 
want so much to speak with you!” It is all 
gone now. 
has left his friends behind, fee!ing more deeply 
than ever that no man could know him well but 
to love him. 


They have be- 


They remember the conver- 


He could not stay himself, and he 


Now we have laid him into his grave, in the 


motherly soil of Massachusetts which was so 
dear to him! 
brave old champion! whose face and bearing 
were so austere, and whose heart was so full of 
tenderness; who began his career with a pa- 
thetic plea for universal peace and charity, and 
whose whole life was an arduous, incessant, 


He is at rest now, the stalwart, 





sublime faith. 


been full of his praise now assailed him with | tion and driven on to reach them. — F 
ing the end steadily, obstinately, intensely, in 
he marched ahead of his followers, never 


for that moral impulse was stronger in him than 
in most of the world around him; and it was in 
him not a mere crude, untutored force of nature, 
but educated and elevated by thought and study ; 
and it found in his brain and heart an armory 
of strong weapons given to but few: vast infor- 
mation, legal learning, industry. eloquence, un- 
daunted courage, an independent and iron will, 
profound convictions, unbounded devotion and 
It found there also a keen and 
just instinct as to the objects which must be 
reached and the forces which must be set in mo- 
Thus keep- 





never-resting struggle, which left him all cov- 
ered with scars. And we can do nothing for 
him but remember his lofty ideals of liberty, 
and equality, and justice, and reconciliation, 
and purity, and the earnestness and courage and 
touching fidelity with which he fought for them; 
so genuine in his sincerity, so single-minded in 
his zeal, so heroic in his devotion! Oh, that we 
could but for one short hour call him up from 
his coffin, to let him see with the same eyes, 
which saw so much hostility, that those who 
stood against him in the struggles of his life are 
his enemies no longer! We would show him 
the fruit of the conflicts and sufferings of his 
last three years, and that he had not struggled 





and suffered in vain. We would bring before | 
him, not only those who from offended partisan | 
zeal assailed him, and who now with sorrowful | 
hearts praise the purity of his patriotism, but | 
we would bring to him that man of the South, a | 
slaveholder and a leader of secession in his 
time, the echo of whose words spoken in the 
halls of the capitol we heard but yesterday ; 
words of respect, of gratitude, of tenderness. 
That man of the South should then do what he 
deplored not to have done while he lived—he 
should lay his hand upon the shoulders of the 
old friend of the human kind and say to him, 
Is it you whom I hated, and who, as I thought, 
hated me? I have learned now the greatness 
and magnanimjty of your soul, and here I offer 
you my hand and heart! Could he but see this 
with those eyes so weary of contention and strife, 
how contentedly would he close them again, 
having behe}d the greatness of his victories ! 
People of Massachusetts! he was the son of 
your soil, in which he now sleeps; buthe is not 
all your own. He belongs to all of us in the 
North and in the South—to the blacks he helped 
to make free, and to the whites he strove to 
make brothers again. Let on the grave of him 
whom go many thought to be their enemy and 
found to be their friend, the hands be clasped 
Which so bitterly warred against each other. 
Let upon that grave the youth of America be 
taught, by the story of his life, that not only 
genius, power and success, but, more than these, 
patriotic devotion and virtue, make the great- 
ness of the citizen. If this lesson be understood, 
more than Charles Sumner’s living word could 
have done for the glory of America will be done 
by the inspiration of his great example. And it 
will truly be said that, although his body lies 
mouldering «in the earth, yet in the assured 
rights of all, in the brotherhood of a reiinited 
people, and in a purified republic, he still lives 
and will live forever! 
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SUMNER MEMORIAL. 


Any friend or admirer of CHARLES SUMNER, de 
siring to contribute to the projected memcrial of the 
deceased statesman in Boston, can send his contri- 
bution—large or small—to the editor of the Common- 
wealth, who will see that it reaches the Finance Com- 
mittee and is duly acknowledged. 


The Schurz Eulogy. 

Senator Schurz’s eulogy of Senator Sumner is a 
masterpiece of rhetorical eloquence and of wise and 
discriminating statement. It is surcharged with ap- 
preciation of the merits of the great statesman, and 
just in all its estimates of his services, ideas and ac- 
complishment. Rather diffuse, possibly, in some re- 


points in the illustrious deceased’s career which will 
bear frequent reiteration as the concrete of con- 
spicuous example fitted for lessons for the living. It 
is the proper tribute of a warm and devoted friend to 
the transcendent devotion and sacrifices of a high 
exemplar for the youth of the nation, It was deliy- 
ered with more than the accustomed fervor of the 
gifted orator, and every sentence seemed pregnant 
with his admiring appreciation. We have heard Mr. 
Schurz often, but never with more pleasure than on 
this occasion. 

There was something peculiarly suggestive and 
happy in this selection of the eulugist. He had the 
primal elements ot his position—personal and politi- 
cal intimacy with his subject; a relatively long assc- 
ciation with him in the highest « ouncil of the nation ; 
the daily contact, and the frequent consultation; and 
more, and better still, the | een insight into character 
which comes trom mutual disappointment and defeat 
in a great venture of politics. But aside from these 
advantages, Mr. Schurz was a warm and chivalrous 
interpreter ot the broadest political freedom, with a 
mind illumined thereto by personal sufferings in an 
effort to revolutionize the government of his native 
land in favor of the American example. He was a 
democrat amid the monarchies of the old world—an 
escaped political prisoner, detained for his enuncia- 
tion of a desire for fuller popular expression by his 
countrymen in affairs of stat». He came to America 
burning with admiration for our polity and principles. 
The basis of his aspiration and yearning was politic: 
equality and universal personal freedom. He found 
in Mr. Summer the one conspicuous and transcendent 
priest at that altar—a man with no selfishness, or guile, 
or personal littleness, but devoted mind and body, 
by intuition and observation, to the very doctrines 
which he sought. Such a man at once won his warm 
regard, his high appreciation. He became his fast 
friend. He was proud to be acknowledged his pupil, 
From him he gathered even clearer and grander ideas 
of human equality and justice. 

The selection of Mr. Schurz, therefore, proved a 
tribute from the struggling democrats, lovers of po- 
litical equality, of republican institutions, in the old 
world, to the foremost champion of human rights in 
the new. It was a recognition of the hope that in the 
coming years our example as a nation, especially dur- 
ing the last decade, might influence the old world 
towards mvre popular forms, enlarged liberties. a 
wider contentment and happiness, than now obtains 
among its people. It was a happy stroke of fortune 
that broughz so eloquent, gifted, experienced a son of 
the old world into the charmed circle of the best po- 
litical and intellectual thought of this country, to en- 
force the ideas and principles which had made the 
great deceased illustrious, and associated his name 
with the golden era of our national history—the era 
of a regenerated and disenthralled republic! 





The Congressional Eulogies. 

The eulogies by members of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, on Monday last, on Senator Sumner, were, as a 
general thing, quite creditable. In the Senate, Mr. 
Boutwell reviewed with much feeling and candor the 
life and services of the deceased, and maintained that 
he was inclined to trust general declarations, rather 
than frame specific statutes. Senator Anthony was 
felicitous, as usual, in reminiscences of the great dead 
who had departed since his advent into the Senate. 
Senator Morrill was substantial and hearty in his en- 
comium; Senator Sargent quoted Emerson, Longfel- 
low, Holmes and Whittivr to speak for the illustrious 
dead; Senator Thurman bore testimony to his cour- 
tesy, hospitality and faithfulness as a legislator; Sen- 
ator Pratt said none of his associates surpassed him 
in ability or devotion to the great cause of his life; 
Senator Sherman thought at no previous period of 
his life would his death have caused such general sor- 
row; und Senator Wadleigh appropriately alluded to 
the common interests of New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts as illustrated by theservices of Hale and 
Sumner. 

In the House, Judge E. R. Hoar made a just review 
of the Senator’s life, and correctly depicted his influ- 
ence and characteristics; G. F. Hoar was particularly 
happy and felicitous; Mr. Dawes could not exceed 
himself, should he try. in appreciative estimate, mak- 
ing a vigorous and sympathetic statement, during 
which he alluded to Benton’s remark to Sumner, on 
his entrance into the Senate, th@® he had come upon 
the stage too late, all the great men and the great is- 
sues had passed away, and that nothing was left him 
but puny sectional questions and petty strifes involv- 
ing no national intergsts! Other remarks were made 
by Messrs. Kelley, Orth, Potter, Rainey and Lamar, 
The latter is from Mississippi, and is an ex-rebel gen- 
eral, and his was, possibly, the most remarkable of all 
the speeches, as he told of the regard of the South 
for the man whom it had deemed their enemy, but 
had found their friend. He expressed his regrets 
that he had not gone to Mr. Sumner and told him this, 
but declared the South was willing to accept his 
position of civil rights and universal amnesty. Mr. 
Schurz, in his eulogy, on Wednesday, alludes to this 
speech us one that Mr. Sumner should have heard to 
vindicate his maguanimity. 





THE “OLD SOUTH” CHURCH.—The Senate of our 
Legislature for a week or more has been discussing 
off-and-on the question of the disposal of this valu- 
able property. A portion of the society wish to re- 
move to the Back Bay, and dispose of the ancient 
edifice. But another part wish to remain upon the 
old spot, the property having been given by Madam 
Norton, a8 is well-known, for the erecting of a meet- 
ing-house “for the people that shall there from time 
to time assemble,” and “for no other intent, use or 
purpose whatever.” The act incorporating the soci- 
ety containing a prohibition against a sale of the’ 
property, the question now is whether the Legisla- 
ture will intervene and remove the restriction in fa- 
vor of those who wish to go to the more fashionable 
quarter. The whole property of this society amounts 
in value to upwards of a million and a half of dol- 
lars—so much, that the proprietors are troubled to 
know what to do with it—enough both for those who 
want to go and those who want to stay. Senator 
Hayes of Suffolk county has introduced a substitute 
bill which apportions the property, and enables one 
party to go and the other to remain. Though utilita- | 
rians of the most pronounced order, we confess to a} 
veneration for this old pile as a historic memorial, | 
and we hope the Legislature will decide to keep the | 
meeting-house proper. If anything must be sacri- | 
ficed, let it be the adjoining store property, which is | 
enough to maintain the new church handsomely. | 
Gen. Banks made a vigorous speech against the | 
spoliation. The case will probably be referred to the 
Supreme Court. 
. 


} 





Hon. Henry L. Pierce has been in town this week. 
He looks well, and talks confidently of political pros- 
pects. ‘ | 
George William Curtis has accepted the invitation | 
to pronounce the eulogy on Charles Sumner before | 
the Legislature of this State. It will take place on | 
Tuesday, June 9. 
F. W. Bird will not accompany Vice-President Wil- 
son to California. With his wife, he will make a visit 
to the West more leisurely and by a different route 
than the Vice-President. 

In a recent letter to a Philadelphia paper Vice | 
President Wilson says he would have rejoiced in a | 
union of the friends of Mr. Dawes and Judge Hoar, 
upon either Mr. Dawes, Judge Hoar, or Charles Fran- 
cis Adams for Senator. His allusion to the departed 
associates in the anti-slavery battle was very touch- 


ing. 











spec 8, it nevertheless cnly elaborates those chief 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
The Senatorial Contest. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE COMMONWEALTH :—Your 
editorials of last week and the week before are so 
one-sided, and in some respect so erroneous, that I 
desire .o say afew words with a view toa correct un- 
derstanding of the same. 

You say “the first mistake of the Dawes party was 
in refusing to go into caucus.” In this statement 
you clearly imply that the Hoar party were willing, 
if not desirous, to go into a caucus. This is not so. 
The Hoar party from the first, and even before there 
was any voting, positively declared they would not 
go into a caucus to be bound by its doings, What 
ought the Dawes men doin this case? Simply to con- 
tinue to vote for their candidate till some new turn in 
affairs should take plage. 

On the evening after tH@ tirst ballot had been taken, 
a conference was held in the “blue room,” when a 
portion of both parties were present (some sixty to 
seventy-five), and only one gentleman, a Dawes man, 
among the whole number, proposed 2» caucus. Not 
one of the Hoar men proposed even a conicrence; 
but it was at/this meeting voted to hold auother 
meeting the next evening; and it was at this meeting 
that Mr. Phillips of Salem made the obnoxious re- 
marks offensive to all persons of any self-respect. 
This widened the breach, as might be expected. In 
addition, several acrimonious communications were 
thrown in, of the most offensive character, charging 
the Dawes men with ‘uniting wich thieves and 
jockeys ;” that Mr. Dawes had united with Gen. But- 
ler in a work of demoralization and gor: uption of the 
politics of the country! A charge 3:0 ubjust and 
malicious as this we thought should receive a rebuke 
from those who had witnessed the faithful service of 
this officer for fifteen years. 

Of the course of Senator Learned [ have nothing 
wo say, except that if “he was at last suppliaut even 
to cringing,” those who were assocnited with him in 
the contest were not aware of it. Mr. Learne:t voted 
for Mr. Dawes to the last. and so recommended 

The highest number of votes Mr. Dawes received 
was ninety-seven, four more than Mr. Hoar received 
ratany onetime. Mr. Hoar received ninety-three the 
last day. The proposition of the Hoar men Was this: 
if the Dawes men would name a man that suited them 
they would unite and support him. It was then late 
on Friday, and little expectation was had that any- 
thing could be effected. Dr. Loring’s name was then 
sent to them, which was repudiated with scorn and 
contempt. Do these facts show that the Dawes men 
were “arrogant and unaccommodating”? I do not 
see how the friends of Mr. Dawes made these *blun- 
ders” you speak of, or that Mr. Dawes received “an 
unnecessary humiliation.” 

Gov. Washburn was the first choice of but ver 
few of the Legislature; even the second choice would 
comprise but a small number. The Senatorial ques- 
tion had, as you say, “become wearisome lo the 
members, as well as to the whole State.” Gov. Wash 
burn is a very good man, but not a very great one. 
He is not regarded as the man for the “long term,” 
and his election was only an escape out of an un- 
comfortable position. The insinuations abroad that 
this is a Butler defeat cannot but provoke a sinile, as 
the *‘wish is probably father to the thought.” 

If the treatment which Mr. Dawes and his friends 
have received from the Hoar party is likely to pro- 
duce good friendship between them I shall be dis- 
appointed. J. CUSHING. 





CORRESPONDENUE. 
From “Jane Green.” 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Boston, April 28, 1874. 
THE NEWSPAPERS AND “*MARK TWAIN.” 

CousIN KETURAH:—Behold how good and how 
pleasant a thing it is to take pen in hand and write to 
anewspaper! The critics of the Globe and Courier, 
80 Iwas informed, have insinuated that my name 
was suggestive. I understand perfect!y what was 
meant by that. But “Green” is a good substantial 
color, suggestive of the beauty of the country in 
summer, emblematic of freshness and fidelity. It 
has no significance of evil except in a profane and 
vulgar sense, sometimes so used by certain persons 
both in city and country. By-the-way, it is a real 
pity that there ‘s not more of this color in certain lo- 
calitiesin Boston. Butthis insinuation was launched 
at me because of my pleasant relations with **Mark 
Twain.” I had no acquaintance with the gentleman. 
How could I have when I never met him, and never 
took time, so busy am I with other matters, to read a 
page of his in my life? How can an ordinary mortal 
find time in this short life to read all the authors that 
present themselves? And so I simply said I did not 
know what use he was to the world. And just for 
that confession comes the insinuation that my name 
is suggestive in the vulgar sense in which the word 
is sometimes used. But friends have made haste to 
tell me the use of *Mark Twain.” It is to make 
people laugh. My gracious! If that is his only use 
how could I be supposed to appreciate him, when 
even in youth my highest compliments were for 


gps been taught and impressed upon me that loud 
laughter indicates an empty mind? I can’t beheve 
just that is his only use. Now there is “Nasby;” Ef 
can appreciate him. I have read him, and I know 
what he is. Hemade people laugh, but that was not 
all. The broadsides of ridicule that he brought to 


helped save the country. I have sinee seen and 
heard him, and he was using the same weapons 
against political corruption, though it must be con- 
fessed without immediate results. Ihave been told 
that in times past actors were in the habit of ridi- 
culing offensive manners and customs; also with 
effect. I wish they might do the same again. Well, 
everything has its use, some little use in the world, 
or it would not be permitted to exist. And if “Mark 
Twain’s” only use is te make people laugh, why, he 
might as well serve that purpose as another, It has 
been said to be a healthy exercise; and, furthermore, 
there are indications that it is to be reduced to a fine 
art. <A teacher of elocution was among us not long 
since, and she said the scientific way to laugh was 
from the depths, from the lungs, rather than from the 
throat. Those who have been practicing after her 
inatructions inform me (I have not yet been practic- 
ing) that I laugh simply from the head. But whether 
they will get it really started, laughing on scientifie 
principles, in our day, and what the effects may be, do 
not yetappear. It is possible that the process will 
become so refined, at the same time so delectable, 
that the inspiration of **Mark Twain” and his kindred 
will no longer be needed. Alas! for them in parting. 
Cc. E. NORTON AND TURNER, WITH COMMENTS 
Some of last week's papers contained « tolerable 
report of Mr. Norton’s lecture on Turner, the great 
landscape painter. I say tolerable report, because, 
though it gave you many details, some of the very 
best things said were omitted. Mr. Norton can 
scarce be called a lecturer; 1 doubt whether he could 
be distinctly heard in the back part of the hall, but 
he is one of the most agreeable of talkers. He pret- 
aced by saying that his object was to draw attention 
to Turner, who nad an appreciator in Ruskin, and if 
the works of the latter were read as he thought they 
deserved he should not have introduced the subject 
to the public. ‘The debt we owe these two is bound- 
less,” said Mr. Norton. ‘No one lifted the veil from 
nature before Turner,” said Ruskin. Nature was his 
nurse, but she required hard work of hin. He painted 
pictures for a poor price that he might live. He did 
good work that he might learn. He had genius, in 
distinction from talent, which is simply wire-pulling 
and seeking for effects. There is no genius without 
patience, and his genius was in his mighty industry 
and transcendent pains-taking. It was his work ay 
wellas joy to watch the clouds. Other artists thoug .” 
he had secrets of the brush and pallet; but he had, 
what was better, care, assiduity and perseverance. 
The gods could not help the carter unle=~s he put his 
shoulder to the wheel. There is no royal road to art. 
Like all great men he knew the value of his own 
work, though not perhaps to its fullestextent. (Bat 
how often the sense of one’s own ability is looked 
upon as egotism, unjustly, I am more and more con 
vinced. If I can make a garmentso that every piece 
shall have due proportion, every seam shall be titted 
in place, and the whole strong and durable, am F 
reprehensible because I know and assert that my 
work is superior to the botch of my neighbor, that 
rips atevery touch? Why, then, in the higher depart- 
ments of art, literature and statesmanship? And 
then, the higher one really rises, the more nearly will 
gentleness and dignity be united with firmness and 
assertion.) Neither artists. critic» nor poets ap re- 
ciated Turner. The common people hive no <en-e of 
the highest sentiments, and even Wordsworth ad- 
dressed to Beaumont words that applied to no other 
than Turner. He painted a Holy Family, if po-sibly 
to attract those in bumble life, and a secae represent- 
inga butcher and blacksmitb disputing the price of 
shoeing the nag of the former; but they failed to attract 
the public. (An utter impossibility, so it scem- to me, 
for one like him, who had ‘no faith in the religion of 
his time.” and of course none in Catholicism, to suc- 
ceed with a Holy Family. Equally impossible to 
succeed in depicting the life of people with whom he 
had no sympathy. He must have judged them all, in 
a measure, certainly, by his own father, whose sor 
didness led him to say: “Dad never praised me tor 
anything but for saving a ha’penny.” Ane again, for 
one 80 sensitive, 80 yearning for syinpathy, to be sent, 
when a chi d, to the country to board with « butcher 
while attending school! The very thought of such 
associations for such @ boy is enough to make one 
shudder. Judging from his picture, the butcher re- 
pulsed him equally with his own father. The kindly 
side of the common people was not revealed to him; 
he saw and could paint only their evilx; hence 
his failure to be popular with them.) So he worke 
on solitary and alone. He was the colorist of nature 
which impressed him more than nature itself. He 
did not, like William Blake, look through nature 
(with spiritual eyes, so it seems to me), but he looke 
at nature with his natural eyes, and his pictures were 
facts. And yet, they were not wanting in sentiment, 
Without spiritual faith. and looking on the world #8 
the home of man, he had not even the pantheistic 
ideas of Wordsworth, given in his “Lives” ou Tinturo 
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Anti-Slavery Reminiscences. --- Vi. 


BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 

In order to a clear understanding of the 
spirit and purpose of Mr. Garrison it is impor- 
tant to observe that he was, fiom the outset, as 
much opposed to war as to slavery, and, there- 
fore, made his appeal, not to the vindictiveness 
of the slaves, but to the intellect and conscience 

of the slave-holders and of the whole country. 
I am the more careful to emphasize this fact, 
because I know that the Christian Union cir- 
culates widely in the Southern States, where an 
opposite opinion long prevailed. On this sub- 
ject the masses of the Southern people were 
grossly deceived by designing men. They were 
led to believe that Garrison and his associates 
were a band of reckless, unscrupulous incen- 
diaries, who intended to excite the slaves to in- 
surrection and lead them to freedom through 
seas of blood. There never was a greater de- 
lusion. Mr. Garrison’s peace principles were 
avowed long before he started the Liberator, 
and have been adhered to with conscientious 
tenacity to this day. In his prospectus, issued 
in 1830, he said :— 

“The cause of peace will obtain my zealous 
and unequivocal support. My creed, as already 
published to the world, is as follows: That war 
is fruitful in crime, misery, revenge, murder, 
and everything abominable and bloody; and, 
whether offensive or defensive, is contrary to 
the precepts and example of Jesus Christ, and 
to the heavenly spirit of the gospel; conse- 
quently, that no professor of Christianity should 
march to the battle-field, or murder any of his 
brethren for the glory of his country.” 

The man who wrote these words would no 
more have incited the slaves to seek their free- 
dom by violence than he would have committed 
the crime of burglary or murder. He warned 
the slave-holders that their cherished system 
was itself a perpetual incitement to insurrec- 
tion on the part of the slaves, and that by 
emancipation alone could this danger be averted. 
In the very first number of the Liberator is a 
poem of his from which I quote these lines :— 
‘“‘Thou who avengest blood ! long-suffering Lord ! 

My guilty country trom destruction save! 
Let Justice sheathe his sharp and terrible sword, 

And Mercy rescue, e’en as from the grave! 
Oh, for the sake of those who firmly brave 

The lust of power, the tryanny of law, 

To bring redemption to the perishing slave, 

Fearless though few, Thy presence n¢’er with- 

draw, 

But quench the kindling flames of hot, rebellious 
war! 

‘‘And ye, sad victims of base avarice, 

Hunted like beasts, and trodden like the earth ; 
Bought and sold daily at a paltry price ; 

The scorn of tyrants and of fools the mirth; 
Your souls debased from their immortal birth! 

Bear meekly, as ye’ve borne, your cruel woes ! 
Ease follows pain; light, darkness; plenty, 

dearth. 

So time shall give you freedom and repose, 
And high exalt your heads above your bitter 

foes! 
“Not by the sword shall your deliverance be! 

Not by the shedding of your masters’ blood ; 
Not by rebellion, or foul treachery, 

Upspringing suddenly, like swelling flood; 
Revenge and rapine ne’er did bring forth good. 

God's time vs best! nor will it long delay ; 
Ev'n now your barren sense begins to bud, 

And glorious shall the fruit be! Watch and 


pray, 
For lo! the kindling dawn that ushers in the 
day !” 

The sentiment embodied in these lines was 
repeated again and again. Thus, ia May, 1831, 
Mr. Garrison writes: ‘*While we acknowledge 
that the oppression of the slaves exceeds that 
of any class of white people on the face of the 
earth, we deny their right, and the right of any 
people, to slaughter their oppressors. ‘For I 
say unto you,’ is the commandment of Christ, 
‘that ye resist not evil, but overcome evil with 
good.’ This is the noblest and most productive 
retalliation.” On the 7th of May he said: ‘‘Ours 
is the patriotism of Jesus Christ, not of this 
world. We justify no war. The victories o1 
liberty are bloodless, and effected solely by 
spiritual weapons.” 

A short time before the Liberator was estab- 
lished a negro named David Walker had pub- 
lished a highly inflammatory and _ vindictive 
‘‘Appeal” to the colored people of the United 
States, depicting their wrongs and endeavoring 
to incite them to a bloody resistance of their 
oppressors. Walker was illiterate, but a man 
of powerful intellect, and his words burned like 
fire. Speaking of his insurrectionary appeal, 
Mr. Garrison said (Jan. 8, 1831) :— 

‘Believing, as we do, that men should never. 
do evil that good may come; that a good end 
does not justify wicked means in the accom- 
plishment of it; and that we ought to suffer, as 
did our Lord and his apostles, unresistingly— 
knowing that vengeance belongs to God, and 
he will certainly repay it where it is due—be- 
lieving all this, and that the Almighty will de- 
liver the oppressed in a way which they know 
not of, we deprecate the spirit and tendency or 
this ‘Appeal.’ Nevertheless, it is not for the 
American people, as a nation, to denounce it as 
bloody or monstrous. Mr. Walker but ‘pays 
them in their own coin, but follows their own 
creed, but adopts their own language. We do 
not preach rebellion, but submission and peace. 
Our enemies may accuse us of striving to stir 
up the slaves to revenge; but their accusations 
are false, and made only to excite the preju- 
dices ot the whites, and to destroy our influ- 
ence. We say that the possibility of a bloody 
insurrection at the South fills us with dismay; 
and we ayow, too, as plainly, that if any people 
were ever justified in throwing off the yoke o1 
their tyrants the slaves are that people. It is 
not we, but our guilty countrymen, who put 
arguments into the mouths and swords into the 
hands of the slaves. Every sentence that they 
write—every word that they speak—every re- 
sistance that they make against foreign oppress- 
ion, is a call upon their slaves to destroy them. 
Every Fourth of July celebration must embit- 
ter and inflame the minds of the slaves.” 

The Liberator was not seven months old 
when there occurred in Southampton, Va., an 
insurrection led by a slave named Nat Turner, 
who persuaded his deluded followers that he 
was a prophet divinely commissioned to lead 
them out of the house of bondage. He was 
Joined by about fifty of his fellow-slaves, armed 
with guns, swords, axes and clubs. They killed 
sixty-one white persons; but the number ot 
slaves killed or executed by the whites exceeded 
a hundred. ‘Turner was arrested, tried and 
hung. ‘This outbreak afforded a fresh illustra- 
tion of the dangers of slavery as depicted by 
abolitionists. There was not a particle of evi- 
dence that Turner had ever seen or heard of 
Mr. Garrison, and yet the friends and apologists 
of slavery were quick to hint that he found an 
incitement to attempt his vast scheme in read- 
ing the Liberator. As if insurrections had not 
always been an accompaniment of slavery, and 
as if slaves ever needed anything beyond the bit- 
ter consciousness of their wrongs to prepare them 
to follow any bold and desperate leader of their 
own class who promised them freedom.  Re- 
spectable newspapers—such was the madness 
of the hour—accused Mr. Garrison of insur- 
rectionary designs; and Governor Floyd, in his 
message to the Legislature of Virginia, said 
there was too much cause for the suspicion that 

_ the plans of the insurrection had been ‘designed 
and matured by unrestrained fanatics in some 
of the neighboring States.” The Governor was 
understood in this to accuse Mr. Garrison and 
his associates of ‘treason, insurrection and mur- 
der,” and the charge was extensively echoed at 
the North as well as the South. It was assumed 
to be incredible that a class of laborers so 
“happy and contented” as the slaves were said 
to be had planned an insurrection for them- 
selves. Mr. Garrison was prompt to repel 

“these accusations. ‘We have not,” he said 

‘a single white or black subscriber south of the 

Potomac.” When the news of the insurrection 

Was first received he said :— | 
“What we have so long predicted—at the 

peril ot being stigmatized as an alarmist and 

declaimer—has commenced its fulfillment... . 

Ye acouse the pacific friends of emancipation 

of instigating the slaves to revolt. Take back 
the charge as a foul slander. The slaves need 
ho Incentives at our hands. They will find 
them in their stripes... in your speeches, your 

your celebrations, your pam- 
pniets, Your newspapers—voices in the air 
sounds trom across the ocean, invitations to re- 
olstanoe above, below, around them... . In 
iy the serena eet ae eae 
ity 3 © slaves? No. Never- 
theless, they deserve no more censure than the 

Greeks in destroying the Turks, or the Poles in 

exterminating the Russians, or our fathers in 
slaughtering the British. For ourselves we are 
horror-struck st the late tidings. We have ex- 
erted our utmost efforts to avert the calamity. 
ve have:v arned our countrymen of the danger 

t Pe I eretine in their unrighteous conduct. We 

fave preached to the slaves the pacific princi- 
ples of Jesus Christ.” 
Phe denunei 


CONVeTsations, 


R cations of the Liberator as an in- 
Surrectionary sheet were so fierce, and the calls 
from the South for its suppressign so urgent, 
that fora time there seemed to be danger that 
an attempt would be made to suppress it through 
Vivlence or a perversion of legal authority The 
W ashington National Intelligencer, a journal of 
creat iatluence both in the South and at the 
North, uttered itself as follows :— " 
“No one knows better than we do the 
cerity with which the intelligent population of 
New England abhor and reprobate the incea- 
diary publications which are intended b thei 
authors to lead to precisely such phonies ee 
concerns the whites) as the Southampton ia : 
edy. But we appeal to the people pf ane 
half of the innocent women 


sin- 


England, if not in be 


; would never have his portrait taken. 


| chance! to buy a bishop! 


| [ Freely rendered from a Lowland-Scotch ditty.] 


blacks, whose utter extermination will be the 
necessary result of any general commotion, 
whether they will continue to permit their hu- 
manity to lie under the reproach of approving, 
or even tolerating, the atrocities among them 
which have already caused the plains of the 
South to be manured with human ficsh and 
blood. To be more specific in our object, we 
now appeal to the worthy Mayor of Boston 
whether no law can be found to prevent the 
publication, within the city over which he pre- 
sides, of.such diabolical papers [copies of the 
Liberator] as we have seen a sample of here in 
the hands of slaves, and of which there are 
many in circulation to the south of us. We 
have no doubt whatever of the feelings of Mr. 
Otis on this subject, or those of his respectable 
constituents. We know they would prompt him 
and them to arrest the instigator of human 
butchery in his mad career. We know the diffi- 
culty which surrounds the subject, because the 
nuisance is not a nuisance, technically speaking, 
within the limits of the State of Massachusetts. 
But, surely, surely, if the courts of law have 
no power, public opinion has, to interfere, until 
the intelligent Legislature of Massachusetts can 
provide a durable remedy for this most appall- 
ing grievance. The crime is as great as that of 
poisoning a well......-We know nothing of the 
man [Garrison]; we desire not to have him un- 
lawfu!ly dealt with; we can even conceive of his 
motive being good in his own opinion; but it is 
the motive of the man who cuts the throats of 
your wife and children.” 

To these accusations, so well calculated to 
excite the uninformed and prejudiced multitude 
to violence, Mr. Garrison made prompt reply ; 
put the National Intelligencer refused to pub- 
lish his triumph&nt defence. He said :— 

“I appeal to God, whom I fear and serve, 
and to its patrons, in proof that the real and oal 'y 
purpose of the Liberator is to prevent rebellion, 
by the application of those preservative prin- 
ciples which breathe peace on earth, good will 
to men. I advance nothing more, I stand on no 
other foundation, than this: ‘Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do you 
even so unto them.’ I urge the immediate abo- 
lition of slavery, not only because the slaves 
possess an inalienable right to liberty, but be- 
cause the system, to borrow the words of Mr. 
Randolph, is ‘a voleano in full operation ;’ and, 
by its continuance, we must expect a national 
explosion. So far from advocating resistance 
on the part of the slaves,...---every one, 
who is familiar with my public or private opin- 
ions, knows that I expressly maintain the crimi- 
nality of war. : 

“The present generation cannot appreciate 
the purity of my motives or the value of my 
exertions. I look to posterity for a good repu- 
tation. The unborn offspring of those who are 
now living will reverse the condemnatory deci- 
sion of my contemporaries. Without presum- 
ing to rank myself among them, I do not forget 
that those reformers who were formerly treated 
as the ‘offscouring of the earth’ are now lauded 
beyond measure ; I do not forget that Christ and 
his apostles—harmless, undefiled and prudent 
as they were—were buffeted, calumniated and 
crucified; and therefore my soul is steady to its 
pursuit as the needle to the pole. 

“If we would not see our land deluged in 
blood, we must instantly burst asunder the 
shackles ot the slaves—treat them as rational 
and injured beings—give them lands to cultivate 
and the means of employment—and multiply 
schools for the instruction. of themselves and 
children. We shali then have little to fear. 
The wildest beasts may be subdued and rendered 
gentle by kind treatment. Make the slaves free, 
and every inducement to revolt is taken away. 
It is only while we are crushing them to the 
earth, and heaping our curses and our blows 
upon them, and starving their bodies, and dark- 
ening their minds, and selling them as beasts, 
and goading them to desperation, that we have 
reason to tremble for our safety, and to feel an 
unpleasant sensation with regard to our throats. 

“I see the design of the clamor raised against 

the Liberafor. Itis to prevent public indigna- 
tion from resting upon the system of slavery, 
and to concentrate it upon my own head. That 
system contains the materials of self-destruc- 
tion.” * 
In reply to the charge that the Liberator was 
circulated among the slaves, he said: “Unfor- 
tunately I have not a single subscriber, white 
or black, south of the Potomac.” The charge 
that he had circulated it at the South by ‘‘secret 
agents” he pronounced ‘‘silly and false.” 

These were serious and anxious days to Mr. 
Garrison and his little band of supporters; the 
more so because almost every mail from the 
South brought him (postage unpaid) letters 
threatening him with abduction or assassination 
if he did not desist from his labors. Many of 
these letters, illustrated by pictorial devices of 
the most sanguinary character, and filled with 
the most horrible profanity, I saw and read. 
To the honor of the Democratic postmaster of 
Boston be it said that he promptly refunded the 
postage on them when they were exhibted to 
him. 

Mr. Garrison was advised and even urged by 
some of his friends to arm himself for the de- 
fense of his life in case he should be assailed; 
but he steadfastly adhered to his non-resistance 
principles, believing them to be binding upon 


hands of bloody men, his death would be over- 
ruled for the furtherance of the cause of eman- 
cipation. 





MISCELLANY. 


Ha, HA, THE JILLET, On !— 
She was young, and he was old, 

Ha, ha, the jillet, oh! 

He had riches, he had gold, 

Ha, ha, the jillet, oh! 
Haverin’, crabbit, auld was he, 
Sweetly fair and sonsie she, 
Hoo could sic a wedding be? 

Ha, ha, the jillet, oh! 
There were mony lads aboot, 

Ha, ha, the jillet, oh! 

Cam to see th’ auld mon, no doot, 

Ha, ha, the jillet, oh! 

Ane there was cae’d Jock by name, 
Oftener than the rest he came, 
Always found the lass at hame, 

Ha, ha, the jillet, oh! 

Noo the carle is gane to rest, 

Ha, ha, the jillet, oh! 
Dourly is the lassie drest, 

Ha, ha, the jillet, oh! 

But they say that Jockie’s gay, 
He'll be marrit, so they say, 
When the lassie names the day, 

Ha, ha, the jillet, oh! 


— Gentleman's Magazine. 





Fux.—A solemn warning might be taken from 
the fate of a Western editor who started out to 
“astonish the natives” with a lecture; but a 
snow-storm arose, the driver lost his way, the 
wagon upset, and the lecturer broke his collar- 
bone and two ribs. 
There was a young man in Chicago, 
And he said: ‘‘Oh may I to your pa go, 

And ask for your hand 

And your houses and land ?”— 
This timid young man of Chicago. 
There was a young girl in Chicago, 
And she said: ‘‘If you don’t let my paw go 

Your eyes I will scratch, 

And your hair I will snatch, 
And swiftly I'll make every claw go.” 
One of the prominent physicians of Boston was 
accosted by his own son with, *‘Father, do you 
think Bill Hoar will get Mr. Sumner’s place 
in the Senate?” The father replied: ‘Why, 
what do you mean?” “I mean wiil Bill Hoar 
be elected to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Sumner’s death?” ‘‘My son,” replied the father, 
‘there is no such person as ‘Bill’ Hoar; and, if 
there was, that is not the proper way for you to 
speak of him. You should be more respectful.” 
‘‘Why, father,” said the boy, ‘‘that’s the way 
Mr. Sumner spoke of him himself.” ‘I don’t 
understand what you mean,” answered the 
father. When the boy explained: ‘*f{ read it in 
all the papers that when Mr. Sumner was dying 
he said to Mr. Hoar: ‘Take care of my civil 
rights, Bill.’” 
Bishop George, of the Methodist church, 
nae | ae | 
were to,” he said, ‘tit would be engraved and 
hung in some good brother's parlor, and by-and- 
bye the good brother would fail in business or 
die, and his effects would be put up tor public 
sale, and the voluble auctioneer would come 
across me in a pile of household trumpery, and, 
as he held me suspended by thumb and finger, 
he would cry, ‘Now, gentlemen, here's your 
chance! your only chance! perhaps your last | 
How much am I bid 
for a bishop? Twelve and a half cents for a 
bishop! Only a York shilling for a Methodist 
bishop! Do L hear any more? Going! going! 
gone! Only twelveand a half cents, dog cheap, 
for a Methodist bishop!’ 


Tue Kiss.—(By John W. Weidemeyer.)— 


**Be quiet, dearest; why so rude? 
You startle me with fear; 

The kiss you gave behind the door 
Has reached my mother’s ear.” 

‘The walls are dense—dismiss alarm; 
Should others hear the sound, 

I'll say it was a cork that popped, 
Or hinge that turned around.” 

We entered then, and Maggie blushed 
Like to a glowing coal, 

And I felt cowed enough to creep 
Within a rabbit's hole. 

The mether peered with telling look 
Soon as we ope’d the latch; 

For when we kiss behind the door 
Mammas are on the watch. 


his conscience, and that, if he should fall by the |: 


He warmed his legs, and held his pipe, 
And rubbed his drowsy eyes. 

But, giggling, in the corner sat 
The stupid sisters, three ; 

I wish they sailed of winter nights 
Upon the summer sea! 

‘How dare you be so very bold?” 
The mother now began; 

The sisters screamed with laughter loud— 
And soon—away I ran. 

A bail of yarn then smote my ear, 
Another dimmed my sight; 

No more we'll kiss behind the door, 
Upon a stilly night. 


.Sarpou anp His Prays.—The first night of 
a public representation the critics appear in full 
force, and their judgment, published the tollow- 
ing day or two, forms to some extent that of the 
public; hence the desire of the author to enjoy 
all the advantage of his effects, in light, costume, 
and good acting, on the minds of these profes- 
sional observers. These first nights are held to 
be important by the Parisians, and tickets of 
admission are much sought, but few or none are 
sold, being usually given to critics, friends, and 
official people. Like most successful play- 
wrights, M. Sardou is exacting as to the way 
his plays are put on the stage, and exercises 
personal supervision over every department. 
For the time he takes possession of the theater 
asa pilot takes command of aship. He is a 
good reader, and always reads his play to the 
actors himself. When he read the ‘‘Merveil- 
leuses,” which has recently been represented, 
he played it from beginning to end, laughing 
and weeping according to the requirements of 
each part; then gave Hamlet’s advice to the 
players, with numerous amendments and reit- 
erations. During the rehearsals he directed 
leverything, placed the furniture and decora- 
Itions, instructed each one in movement and 
speech—in short, was a professor of comedy 
.whom all obeyed, even the manager. More 
time was occupied by the author in hunting up 
costumes and bric-d-brac of the Directory epoch 
for the ‘‘Merveilluses” than in writing the play, 
which has little merit of invention, being mostly 
acompilation. He himself painted one or two 
of the signs used in the piece, not being satis- 
fied with the work of the scene-painter. 

The usual place of this professor of theatri- 
eal art during the rehearsals is alongside the 
prompter’s box, on the front of the stage, where 
he sits and notes every detail, jumping up at 
intervals and running from one side to the other 
to give instruction, sometimes compelling a 
player to repeat a simple sentence a dozen 
times. In the gavotte—a dance under the Di- 
rectory in the ‘‘Merveilleuses”—an experienced 
ballet-master was employed to lead it. After 
going through it twenty times, M. Sardou still 
expressed dissatisfaction; when the irate master 
of the ballet put on his hat and told him he 
might lead his ballets himself, since he pretend- 
ed to know everything. Amid general surprise, 
tre author left his chair, placed himself at the 
head of the dancing troop, and executed the 
gavotte. Crest le theatre tncarné! was the ex- 
clamation of the manager. 

M. de Najac once collaborated with M. Sar- 
dou in the production of a play, during which 
he passed eight days with him at Marly. As is 
generally the case in dual play-writing, the bet- 
ter portion of the time was devoted to stimulat- 
ing and suggestive discussion. The play was 
mostly constructed as they sat upon fences and 
walked through the woods, the proprietor of 
Marly emphasizing the situations with a great 
stick which he usually carried, and assuming the 
roles himself—the naive maiden, the Sighing 
lover, or the irate parent, as the case might be. 

A critical night for the author is naturally 
that on which his play is first given to the pub- 
lic. The elder Dumas placed himself in the 
most conspicuous box of the theater, smiled 
benignly down on the spectators and the stage, 
and as the play progressed naively manifested 
admiration of his own work. When it proved 
to be a success, his face grew radiant, ane he 
looked as if he expectcd an ovation. The 
son is the reverse of his father, disliking pub- 
lic situations and manifestations. M. Sardou 
does not remain in the theater—not even behind 
the scenes—but goes to a neighboring café, 
where people bring him tidings from time to 
time of the progress of the play.— Allert Rhodes, 
in the Galazy. 


Tur Mystery or THE Human Heart.—(By 

Owen Meredith. )— 

Midnight past! Nota sound of aught 

Through the silent house but the wind at his 

prayers. 

I sat by the dying fire, and thought 

Of the dear dead woman up-stairs. 

A night of tears! for the gusty rain 

Had ceased, but the eaves were dripping yet; 

And the moon looked forth, as though in pain, 

With her face all white and wet; 

Nobody with me, my watch to keep, 

But the frien of my bosom, the man I love; 

And grief had sent him fast to sleep 

In the chamber up above. 

Nobody else, in the country place 

All round, that knew of my loss beside, 

But the good young priest with the Raphael-face, 

Who confessed her when she died. 

That good young priest is of gentle nerve, 

And my grief had moved him beyond control; 

For his lips grew white, as I could observe, 

When he speeded her parting soul. 

I sat by the dreary hearth alone; 

I thought of the pleasant days of yore; 

I said, ‘‘The staff of my life is gone; 

The woman I loved is no more. 

“On her cold, dead bosom my portrait i, 
Which next to her heart she used to we 

Haunting it o’er with her tender eyes 

When my own face was not there. 

“Tt is set all round with rubies red, 

And pearls which a Peri might have kept. 

For each ruby there my heart hath bled; 

For each pearl my eyes have wept.” 

And I said, ‘‘The thing is precious to me; 

They will bury her soon in the churchyard 

clay ; 

It lies on her heart, and lost must be 

If I do not take it away.” 

I lighted my lamp at the dying fiame, 

And crept up the stairs that creaked for fright, 

Till into the chamber of death I came 

Where she lay all in white. 

As I stretched my hand I held my breath; 

I turned as I drew the curtains apart; 

I dared not look on the face of death; 

I knew where to find her heart. 

I thought, at first, as my touch fell there, 

It had warmed that heart to life with love; 

For the thing I touched was warm, I swear, 

And I could feel it move. 

*Twas the hand of a man, that was moving slow 

O’er the heart of the dead—from the other side ; 

And at once the sweat broke over my brow, 

‘“‘Who is robbing the corpse?” I cried. 

Opposite me, by the taper’s light, 

The friend of my bosom, the man I loved, 

Stood over the corpse, and all as white, 

And neither of us moved. 

‘“‘What do you here, my friend?”......The man 

Looked tirst at me, and then at the dead. 

‘‘There is a portrait here,” he began; 

‘There is. It is mine!” I said. 

Said the friend of my bosom, ‘‘Yours, no doubt, 

The portrait was, till a month ago, 

When this suffering angel took that out 

And placed mine there, I know.” 

‘This woman, she loved me well,” said I. 

‘‘A month ago,” said my friend to me; 

“And in your throat,” I groaned, ‘‘you lie!” 

He answered......‘‘Let us see.” 

“Enough!” I returned, ‘‘let the dead decide; 

And whose soever the portrait prove 

His shall it be, when the cause is tried, 

Where death is arraigned by love.” 

We found the portrait there, in its place ; 

We opened it by the taper’s shine; 

The gems were all unchanged; the face 

Was—neither his nor mine. 

“One nail drives out another, at least! 

The face of the portrait there,” I cried, 

‘*Is our friend’s, the Raphael-faced young priest, 

Who confessed her when she died.” 


. 
Tr 


Ose Husprep Years or Natronat Lirs.— 
The one hundredth anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of American Independence will soon be | 
upon us. Already there resounds the din of! 
preparation. Already the general govern- | 
ment has been strenuously besought to subsid- 
ize a great international exhibition to be heid | 
in Philadelphia for the glory of the nation and | 
the emolument of the managers. And though | 
apparently it has been besought in vain, strange- | 
ly enough, though happily, seeing that the gen- | 
eral government is so fond of subsidizing, yet 
doubtless there will be some sort of a great 
exhibition, international, or, still better, purely 
national; and if we do not, as they did in Vi- 
enna, kill the goose taat lays the golden eggs, | 
there will be many features of it of which asa 
nation we may well be proud. A century is no | 
great length of time compared with ‘‘all the 
time there is,” or even with so much as has 
elapsed since the beginning of our Christian | 
period. A few centuries hence our revolution- 
ary and our late civil war will appear but as the 





the first seems very, very long ago. 
seems all the longer when we consider some of | 
the changes that have taken place in our first | 
century. Here we have almost thrice as many 
States as the original thirteen, and for the 
3,000,000 of population in 1776 we have now 
40,000,000. We had then no manufactures; 
now our rushing turbines economize the vigor 





The father sat within his chair, 





and children of the 


whites, then in behalf of the 


All silenfly and wise ; 


nothing to that power of steam which toils for 
us so patiently. If we could see all of our 
present manufactures displayed in fact or figures 
over against the manufactures of a century ago 
it would be a very flattering exhibition. No 
steamboat then annihilated space; now full ten 
thousand hurry up and down our rivers and 
across our lakes. (The first suggestion of 
stream navigation came from Thomas Paine, in 
1778, but Fulton’s first experiment was more 
than a quarter of acentury later.) Then stage- 
routes were few and staging was very slow. 
Now what an iron network do our railroads 
make, a network of which the meshes are grow- 
ing finer and more intricate every year. If 
Thomas Paine were as uncomfortably off as 
orthodoxy fancies him, I think he would forget 
his agonies if some new comer might bring with 
him.a railroad map of the United States. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the first Postmaster-General 
of the United States, when he was riding in his 
chaise from Philadelphia to New York, used to 
take the mail under his seat, and when he had 
arranged matters so that the Philadelphians 
could hear from Boston every fortnight he re- 
joiced in spirit. But Benjamin Franklin would 
not take half so much delight in our postal ar- 
rangements as in our telegraphs, which are 
making a finer network in the air. ‘‘Ah!” he 
would say, ‘‘if we could only have telegraphed 
the news of our great Declaration over all the 
colonies! But I knew that something wonder- 
ful would come of it when I made of a boy’s 
kite a trap to catch a thunderbolt.” And how 
delighted th’s same man would be (for we have 
made him the patron saint of printing) if he 
could revisit us long enough to see some of our 
great printing-presses and to be told about the 
newspapers and the books that we can print 
with them. And, besides all these things, we 
could show him something in the way ot art— 
a great many beautiful buildings, and not a few 
statues and paintings that are worthy of great 
admiration, though to be sure we could show 
him some of the most hideous and pretentious 
buildings that were ever built, and some of the 
poorest pictures that were ever painted, and 
some of the worst-used bronze and marble that 
was ever seen. And then we could tell him of 
his ‘‘Franklin medal” that was lately awarded 
in the Boston public schosls, and that would 
open up the whole story of our public schools 
and colleges, like the famcus story that we read 
our children, ‘‘a story withqut an end,” but 
steadily advancing and in the main improving 
as it goes. Take it for all in all, and the story 
of our first centennial will be a story of quite 
wonderful growth and progress.— John W. 
Chadwick. 


Greecey’s Writing. — Horace Greeley’s 
“copy” was a continuous string of riddles for 
the unfortunate compositors engaged on the 
paper of which he was proprietor, riddles they 
often solved in a way not exactly conducive tothe 
propounder’s serenity. When, in exposingsome 
Congressipnal malpractices, Greeley wrote, 
‘Tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ‘tis tis true,” the 
familiar quotation appeared in the un-Shakes- 
perean guise, ‘‘’Tis two, ‘tis fifty, and fifty ’tis 
tis five!’ A leader upon William H. Seward 
came forth headed “Richard the Third.” When 
he alluded to certain el: ctors as ‘freemen in 
buckram,” the printer turned them into ‘three 
men ina back-room.” ‘These, under the circum- 
stances, excusable delinquencies were capped 
by the painter of the TZribune’s bulletins. 
Having received a notice in the well-known but 
ever unintelligible hieroglyphics, intended to 
inform the public that they must seek ‘‘En- 
trance in Spruce street,” after some hours’ hard 
study and cogitation the puzzled man of the 
brush, in sheer desperation, dashed off in large 
letters, ‘‘Editors on a Spree,” and posted the 
extraordinary announcement on the front door 
of the Tribune office. If Horace’s own people 
were thus severely exercised, one can faintly 
imagine how his correspondents must have suf- 
fered. Writing to decline an invitation to lec- 
ture, he said: ‘I am overworked, and growing 
old. I shall be sixty next February 3d. On 
the whole, it seems I must decline to lecture 
henceforth, except in this immediate vicinity, if 
Ido at all. I cannot promise to visit Illinois 
on that errand, certainly not now.” Rather to 
his surprise he soon received the following 
reply: ‘‘Dear sir—Your acceptance to lecture 
before our Association next winter came to hand 
this morning. Your penmanship not being the 
plainest, it took some time to translate it, but 
we succeeded, and would say your time, Feb- 
ruary 3d, and terms, sixty dollars, are entirely 
satisfactory. As you suggest, we may be able 
to get you other engagements in the immediate 
vicinity ; if so, we will advise you.” When he 
informed the Iowa Press Association: ‘‘I have 
waited, till longer waiting would seem dis- 
courteous, and now decide that I cannot attend 
your Press meeting next June as I would do. 
I find so many cares and duties pressing on me, 
that, with the weight of years, I feel obliged to 
decline any invitation that takes me over a day’s 
journey from home.” Out of this, the recip- 
ients, in consultation assembled, made: ‘I 
have wondered all along whether any squirt had 
denied the scandal about the President meeting 
Jane inthe woods on Saturday. [have hominy, 
carrots, and R. R. ties more than I could move 
with eight steer. . If eels are blighted, dig them 
early. Any insinuation that brick ovens are 
dangerous to hams gives me the horrors.” A 
discharged employé became editor of a western 
paper on the strength of Greeley’s recommen- 
dation, said recommendation being really a let- 
ter of dismissal; but, as no one could decipher 
anything but the signature, it was accepted as 
what its owner declared it tobe. Itis even said 
that the Sage of Chappaqua popped the question 
unwittingly. He wrote to a lady entreating her 
to abstain from sending poetical contributions 
to the Tribune. The lady submitted the letter 
to a family council, and, after much debate, the 
mysterious missive was pronounced to be a pro- 
posal of marriage, which was accepted forth- 
with. This story we take to be a strong inven- 
tion of Greeley’s enemies or friends, although 
we can readily believe any story, however ab- 
surd, founded upon his eccentric style of writ- 
ing, after seeing the small specimen of it, given 
not long ago, by one of our illustrated papers. 
Considering that he scorned to make any dis- 
tinction between s, a and 7, and treated 3, p, 
and / as identical in form, it is no wonder the 
sage’s letters were liable to be sent anywhere 
but where he wished them to go. One morning 
the Trioune startled its readers with a phillipic 
against careless postoffice officials, winding up 
with the statement that it took four days for a 
letter to go from New York to Chappaqua, some 
thirty miles. Mr. Kelly at once sent to Chap- 
paqua for the envelope of the delayed letter. 
It was one of Horace’s own, ‘‘suggesting some- 
what the same intellectual speculation that 
would result from studying the footprints of a 
gigantic spider that had, after wading kneedeep 
in ink, retreated hastily across the paper.” No 
clerk in the postoffice could read the address, not 
even ‘the chief of the bureau of hards”— Amer- 
ican for English ‘‘blind men.” That official, 
however, recognized the envelope directly his 
superior showed it to him. ‘‘This thing,” said 
he, ‘‘came to me some days ago along with 
other ‘hards.’ I studied it at my leisure fora 
whole day, but could not make it out. I showed 
it to our best experts; but what the writing, if 
writing it was, meant, was a conundrum we all 
gave up. Finally, in desperation, it was sug- 
gested, as a last resource, to send it to Chap- 
paqua, which happened to be right.” 





Literary Men’s Vicissitupes, Etc.—A very 
painful incident, arising out of M. Emile Olli- 
vier’s election, is just now the subject of con- 
versation in Paris, and the victim is a man who, 
with all his faults, enjoys the respect and good- 
will of every class of society and every section 
of politicians. After M. Guizot’s interference 
to prevent the reading of M. Ollivier’s pane- 
gyric of Napoleon III., the Imperialist papers 
exclaimed against the ingratitude of the vener- 
able statesman, intimating that under M. Olli- 
vier’s ministry the Emperor had paid the debts 
of M. Guizot’s son. People generally set this 
down as a base invention; it now turns out to 
have been founded on fact. The circumstance 
came to the knowledge of M. Guizot by mere 
accident. Only about a week ago his attention 
was caught by a paragraph on this unpleasant 
subject. He asked what it meant, and then, to 
his intense grief and sorrow, in his eighty-third 





} interest of the ‘‘loan” made to his son. 


Consignations. 


| this poem is-founded,” says he, ‘I have reason 
to believe never occurred. The facts of the 
first and second acts of our great drama, and | story as I know them are founded upon the 
the two together will make a very little dot upon | testimony of a lady who resided during the war 
the chart of histury; but now even the last of| in Frederick, Maryland, and who was in a po- 
these events seems quite remote from us, and sition to know the whole truth of the matter. 
And it/It is said that Barbara Frietchie, a staunch 
friend of the Union cause, lived in a family 
whose sympathies were strongly with the South, 
and that during the march of a detachment of 
Northern troops through the town Barbara 
Frietchie waved a Union flag from her window, 
in spite of the efforts of the other members of 
the family to prevent her. Mrs. Southworth, 
of a thousand streams, and still the water-power | the sensational romancist, 
with which we multiply our natural strength is facts, probably slightly colored in their trans- 


year, the venerable statesman—whose life has 
been one of hard work and comparative pov- 
erty—learned that one bearing his name had ac- 
cepted the bounty of a régime which he had 
ever denounced for its political corruption and 
immorality. The blow was a severe one, but 
M. Guizot met it like a man; he realized some 
part of his property, and paid into the hands of 
M. Mocquard, the notary of the Imperial family, | ! 
a sum of 82,500 francs, being the amount with 
M. 
Mocquard refused to receive it, and thereon M. 
Guizot placed it in the Caisse des Depots et 
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mission from mouth to mouth, wrote to the poet 
an account still more highly colored; and the 
result was the poem which has been so justly 
admired,” which, the writer thinks, must belong 
“among the beauties of romance, not the facts 
of history,” unless contradictory evidence be 
obtained. The editor of the Record, however, 
Mr. Benson J. Lossing, visited: Frederick in 
1866, and says: ‘‘Whilst making inquiries con- 
cerning the event in question, in the immediate 
vicinity of the house, he met in a grocery store 
a woman who said she was a cousin of Bar- 
bara, and gave the same version of. the story as 
that in Whittier’s poem. The editor neglected 
to take the name of his informant, who ap- 
peared to be an intelligent woman, about fifty 
years of age.” 

T. Adolphus Trollope says of Walter Savage 
Landor: Landor’s pronunciation was peculiar 
im many respects, as all readers will remember 
that his spelling was. The latter specialty, 
however, was adopted in accordance with cer- 
tain theories held by the greater writer on the 
subject; but the former was, I suspect, uncon- 
sciously practiced. ‘‘Wonderful” was a very 
favorite word with Landor, and he invariably 
pronounced it ‘“‘woonderful.” It was his habit 
—or at least it was during the years of my ac- 
quaintance with him—always to use violent and 
hyperbolical language. All his opinions were 
so strongly and undoubtingly held, all his im- 
pressions were so vivid and intense, that it 
seemed as if ordinary language were too weak 
to express them. The strongest adjectives and 
adverbs to be found in the vocabulary were 
called into requisition by him on all subjects. 
It was a part of the native vigor and intensity 
of the man’s nature. And the eager violence 
with which he would tell you that such a man 
was woonderfully clever, or suck a flower woon- 
derfully lovely, was truly something ‘‘woonder- 
ful”! Another more disagreeable peculiarity 
of Landor’s conversation was the inveterate 
habit he had of dropping his ‘‘h’s.” I know 
that some of our American cousins, who them- 
selves are never guilty of the fault, and who 
are frequently offended by it in the old country, 
imagine that it is nearly, if not quite, universal 
among us. But I hope to be believed when I 
assure them that Landor was the only gentle- 
man, in the full acceptation of the word, whom 
I ever in my life knew to be guilty of this fault. 
It was very singular that it should have been 
80, for Landor wAs to all intents and purposes, 
in the narrowest as well as in the broadest sense 
of the word, a gentleman. He was a gentle- 
man by birth, by association, by his tastes and 
habits; and not only a gentleman, but a refined, 
elegant and classical scholar by education. Yet 
he was one of the most determined h-murder- 
ers that I ever heard speak. He talked always 
of his ’ouse, his ’orse, and his ome. I do not 
think he went upon the compensation principle 
of introducing the unfortunate letter where it 
ought not be heard. 
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We have received from Paris our New Styles of 


HATS, 
FLOWERS for the BONNETS, 
HAIR and DRESSES, 


in elegant and tasteful assortment. 

We keep only the first quatity of Hair, and do the 
best work and our customers can rely on having the 
same attention and care paid to their orders as for- 
merly, 


New Styles of Hair Dressing constantly 
received. 


CANEGALY & BERWICK, 


(Successors to J. AUGUSTE.) 
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THE MOST APPROPRIATE 


NUMMER FURNETURE 


FOR 


SEASIDE COTTAGES, 


MOUNTAIN VILLAS, 
CITY AND COUNTRY HOUSES, 


Is 


RATTAN, 


IN NEW AND BEAUTIFUL STYLES. 


Chairs of All Descriptions, 


Sofas and Reclining Chairs, 
Work-Tables and Baskets, 


Flower-Stands, 


Fiire-Wood Holders, Ete. 


Baskets of Every Kind, 


Mats and Matting, 
W indow-Shades, 
Brooms, Ete., 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WAKEFIELD RATTAN COMPANY, 


Sold, WHOLESALE and RETAIL, by all first- 


class Dealers in Furniture, and at the Company's 


Warerooms, 

129 FRIEND, and 
36 CANAL STREETS, 

BOSTON. 
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~ JACKSON & CO., 


ALBION BUILDING. 


SPRING HATS, TYROL HATS, 


IMPERIAL, VICTOR, DERBY, 
FRENCH SOFT ILAITS, 


ENGLISH PATTERNS—STYLISH, GENTLEMAN.- 
LIKE, SEASONABLE, 


AMIDON AND DUNLAP SILK HATS. 


UMBRELLAS, CANES, GLOVES, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


NEW STYLES! NEW GOODS! 
SPECIALTY. 


—OF— 


Boys’ and Youths’ Goods, 


JACKSON & CO. 


ALBION BUILDING, 


59 TREMONT STREET. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The public are sas aamectae Gli thatthe ONLY 
HON. CHARLES 
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The material for this biography was left in the 


hands of his Literary Executors by the distinguished 
Senator; and negotiations for its preparation are now 
in progress. 


It will be published uniform with the complete 


works, nine volumes of which have alreauy appeared, 
edited by the Senator himself, and the matter for the 
remaining volumes is now in the hands of the 


printers. 
Messrs. BUTLER & FLEETWOOD, 


47 Franklin Street, Boston, 


ARE THE SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
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A correspondent who signs himself “F. S. 
D.” prints in the Amertcam Historical Record, 
for March, a letter in which he throws doubt 
upon the complete accuracy of the story of 
‘* Barbara Frietchie,” as perpetuated in Mr. 
Whittier’s poem. ‘The incidents upon which 
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CONSERVATIVE AND PROFITABLE. 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


—OF— 
Valley, St. Johnsbury and Essex 
County Railroads, 
—OoR— 


VERMONT DIVISIO#, PORTLAED AND OGDENS- 


RG RAILROAD, 
—WITH— 


Traffic Guaranty of Eastern Railroad of 


Massachusetts. 


The issue is LIMITED to $20,000 per mile, and has a 
asia of a CASH CAPITAL STOCK of $1,200,000 PAID 


IN AT PAR. 


Descriptive pamphlets and maps cheerfully for- 
ication. - 
ET. FAIRBANKS & CO.. St. Johnsbury. Vt., 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO.,2 Milk St., Boston, 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 311 Broadway, New York. 
apr25 Financial Agents. 4c 
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CHOICE 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


—FOR— 


SAVINCS BANKS. 


FOR SALE BY 


M. Bolles & Co., 


No. 90 State St. 
_ April Be eo ess : ea 
SABBATH SCHOOL SONG BOOK 
Triumphant Success of the New and Beautiful Sabbath 
School Song Book, the 


RIVER OF LIFE! 
« 
By H. S. PERKINS and W. W. BENTLEY. 
_This undoubtedly fine book has been but a short 
time before the public, and the public is already con- 
vinced of its surpassing merit. Witness the great 
sales—many thousands. Witness the decided words 
of praise from hundreds of Sabbath School workers 
in all directions. 
RIVER OF LIFE! 
A Superintend. nt in Charleston, S. C., says: “We 
pronounce it the best book we have ever used.” 
RIVER OF LIFE! 
A Clergyman in Philadelphia is “Greatly pleased 
with it.” 
RIVER OF LIFE! 
A Secretary of a 8. 8. Unton, in Illinois, believes it 
“Surpasses any other I have examined.” 
These are but a tew out of a multitude of commen- 
dations. 
No book of the kind issued for many years has 
given greater or more universal satisfaction. 
Specimen copies mailed, post-paid, for BO cents. 
Price by the Hundred Copies, $30. Sold by all 
dealers. Z 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
tf 7il Broadway, New York. 


SEA-SHORE HOUSE 
EKor Sale! 


Near Beverly Shore, on the Gloucester road, be- 
tween Beverly and Beverly Farms Station, within an 
eighth of a mile from the bay—a CoNVENIENT HOUSE, 
with stable, in good order. Will be sold at a bargain 
if applied for before being let again. Price $5500. 

Apply to B.S. EVANS, 

Merchants’ Bank Building, 
28 State street. 
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“DENNETT, BLISS & JONES, — 


Importers, Dealers and Retailers 
— OF— 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


383 Washington Street, Boston. 


We are now ready to offer our cus- 
the latest and 
styles of PAPERS and BORDERS, 


also Gilt Mouldings, at prices which 


tomers most desirable 


will defy competition. 
aps 


“ELEGANT FURNITURE 


—AT— 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


THE LARGEST STOCK, 
THE FINEST GOODS, 


THE— 


4t 


—AT 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Haley, Morse & Co., 


411 Washington street. 
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Wheeler & Wilson 4 


FAMILY 


—AND— 


NEW NO. G 


MANUFACTURING 


SEWING MACHINES 


ARE THE MOST 


Simple, Practical and Economical Sewing-Machines 
in the World. 


In fact, for every kind of Practical Sewing, 


WHEELER & WILSON 


TITLE ONE IN USE. 









Is 


H.C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


april 4t 167 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR BOYS. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 

BOYS’ FURNISHING GOODS, 
BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS, 

BOYS’ BOOTS AND SHOES, 


FENNO’S, 


Cor. Washington and Beach Sts, 


The only place in Boston where every ar- 
ticle for Boys’ wear can be found. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 
april 


Suburban Residences. 
THE ARLINGTON LAND COMPANY 


OFFER FOR ALE 


Some of the Best Designed and Most 
Thoroughly Constructed 


DWELLINC HOUSES 


Ever built for sale in 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF BOSTON. 


The property of this Company consists of about 
six hundred acres of excellent, elevated building land 
in the towns of Arlington, Belmont and Lexington, 
whose varied and beautiful scenery attracts yearly 
more attention. It is situated only 7 J-2 miles from 
Boston, and is reached by the Middlesex Central 
Railroad from Boston and Lowell Railroad station on 
Causeway street. 

This large tract of land has been surveyed and laid 
out in streets and lots, by the best engineering talent 
to be procured, in a style never before attempted by 
any Land Company in this vicinity. About three 
miles of streets have already been built. and more 
are in progress. The maiv avenue, eighty feet wide, 
extending trom the depot to the Park at the summit 
of the Heights, is built on a stone foundation the en- 
tire distance. making it, even in the worst weather- | 
dry and clean, and one of the finest roads for walk, 
ing or driving in the county. Under the name of Cir- | 
cle Hill this locality has long been celebrated for its | 
fine prospect, and has attracted the notice of Edward | 
Everett. Charles Sumner, and many other lovers of 
beautiful scenery. The Company has laid out a Park 
ot two acres, and erected! in the center a beautiful 
summer-house, so situated as to command the entire | 
view trom Minot’s Light to Kearsage Mountain. The | 
view from this point is unsurpassed in New England, 
and has been pronounced by good judges one of the 
finest in the world. 

The new depot just erected at the footof Park ave- | 
nue by the Boston and Lowell Railroad Company is 
very attractive, and furnishes the best of accommo- | 
dations to those whose business or pleasure calls 
them to this locality. The elegant new station of the | 
Railroad Company in Boston is probably the finest 
structure ever built in this part of the couritry for the 
convenience and comfort of railway passengers. 
‘About thirty new houses have been built by the 
Land Company and by private parties during the 
year past, costing from $4000 to $15,000 each. 

* Those built lust spring are occupied by excellent 
families, and a number of those butit since are now 
finished and ready for sale on easy terms, and at 
prices below what the same class of houses are sell- 
ing for eisewhere, and with each house sold a tnree 
years’ ticket over the railroad to Boston is given the 
vurchaser. 5 ; 
uilding lots in grea varietycan now be purchased 
at prices which will soon enable the purchaser to 
realize a handsome profit on his investment. 

Special and unusual inducements are offered to 
those who purchase lots on which to build the coming 
season. - : 

For further particulars inquire at the office of the 
Arlington Land Company, No. 54 Washington street. 
J.T. WHITE, 


GENERAL AGENT. 
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BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


ind other first-class 


FURNITURE, 


have their Vew W arerooms, 
on the old location in 


MAY UWARKET SQUARE, 
now open and filled with a 
choice stock of goods of their 
OWN WAVUFACTURE, 
which will be offered at the 
lowest rates. We invite pur- 
chasers to examine, confident 
wecan make it for their in- 
erest to do so. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FURNITURE 
Haymarket Square. 
febl4 
WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atuvend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. : 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

ery, of all sorts. febl 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES. 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
octls 


PARLOR F URNIT U RE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haireloth, Plush, Brocatell, Sil 
Also, 


ct 


3m 


Damask, French Lasting, ete. 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 

Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE. 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HUGH FLOOD, 


House, Sign and Freseo Painter, 


19 Province Street, 
and 14 Chapman Place, 
Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 
aa Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for doing busines: A specialty made of 
Sigps and Decorations tf jans 


JOHN L, STEVENSON & CO,, 


Wholesale Dealers and Jobbers in Pure lnported 
and Native 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 
FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


feb7 BOSTON. 
INSURANOE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


39 STATE STREET, 


BOSTON. 


apr-3m 


tf 





[Organized February 1, 1844.] 





$11,000,172 03 
475,000 00 


Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873........ 
Deduct surplus to be distributed 






Leaving... $10,525,172 03 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 

Amount at risk.....ccce ceccecess - $66,014,355 00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
$20,000 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $353,232,83 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. t 
l 


DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Counsel, 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, 
Secretary. 
W.W. MORELAND, M.D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
apr4 JOHN SULLY, General Agent. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. |, 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. | ‘ 
Cash Assets exceeding....... $300,000, 


CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ob NEW YORK, 

Cash Assets Exceeding............ $2,000,000. 
Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 
American. 

Lesson of the Great Fire—*Divide your Risks.” 
Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 

years. 


DIRECTORs, 

Silas Peirce, EzraC. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott, 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge, 
John Jeffries, Jr., Sampson Reed, F. L. Richardson, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. [. Benyon, 
Jacob Sleeper, John Brewster, Addison L. Clarke, 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitney. Seth Turner. 




















800 


punctuality. 


DRY 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. . 


can. 


THE OLD 


Norfolk Brewery 


Successor to AUGUSTUS RICHARDSON, 


Pynchon, Cedar and Centre streets, 
BOSTON HIHGHLANDS. 
ALES and PORTER of a Superior Quality. 


—— 


Central Depot at 


S. C. BIXBY’S, 


88 BROAD STREET. 
Kegs for family use to be had always there 
apr25 6m 





FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
THE STANDARD. 

The most Accurate. 

The most Durable.j 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit con4 

Warehouses : 

2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


mch7 tr 


dence. 


66 ’ ” 
PAPA'S OWN GIRL. 
By MARIE HOWLAND. 

One of the keenest reviewers in this country says 
“This great American Novel is grander than anything 
GEORGE ELtoT ever wrote.”” What higher praise 
could it have ? PUBLISHED BY 

JOHN P. JEWETT, 27 Clinton Place, New York. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Price $1.75. 4t apr2s 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincey Hall, Boston, 


and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New Yo: 


* FASHIONS.” 


mary 





Butterick's Patterns of Garments 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 
—THE— 
Best in the World. 
ae SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 








aprl 13m 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’s, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’s—The 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-GEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTITIIERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, 
Place. 


aree 


Dix 
mar] 


corner of 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 





— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


= , No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


BANKERS. 


K!DDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 state Street. 
DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Eurcpe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCIS§¢Q 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
tf 


in all parts of the world. mary 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


At Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 1585 
Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 


Terms that are Satisfactory. 


Bae PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE BARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. t mary 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 


FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS. Wholesale and Ketail. 
LILY OF 


THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 


Morning. 
HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 


5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (tirst quality). 
500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dec- 


orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &c.® 
Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
Open to the Public from 6 A.M.to 10 P.M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. 
feb7t{ WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 


BOSTON LEAD Co. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 


AGENTS. 


Office 323, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 
AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED, 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 


Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 


we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE. and GUARANTEE 


hat for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
sy any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 


avin order to protect ourselves we have adopted 


as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. 
age of our PURE LEAD, 


This is on every pack- 
None genuine without it. 
feb7 3m 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 
yublic that at our Green 
f we make the cultivation 


We desire to inform the 
1ouses in Boston Highlanc 


of the 
LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


at this season of the year a specialty; and it can be 
obtained in all its freshness 4 

lishment in HOTEL BOYLSTON, where alsomay 
be found every flower in its season, with skillful art- 
ists to arrange. 


aily at our floral estab- 


CALDER & OTIS, 
Cor. Tremont and Boylston Sts., Boston. 
janl0 


ALLEY & ROWELL, 
ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 





ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. ly jan31 t 


QUINCY MUTUAL |: 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





bi 


graphs they are now making. 


Invite the attention of the public to the superior 
acilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGEK, 


LEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated lights 
c.,) 48 well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
These pictures com- 
ne some of the latest improvements in French and 


German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. 


tf meh 





Cash Fund, Noy. 1, 1873, $260,000 


AND EVERY LOss PAID IN FULL. 





. 
Surplus over re-insurance, over $45,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 


-  pamnspecscss RICHARDSON 


3 pr25-3m. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


& CO, 
DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c 


IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 





All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 

ISRAEI, W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
March 21, 1874. 





tf mehb2l 


___ GE, FTC. 


TJHITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


3 WixtHrop Sq. anv 36 Ot1s St., Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEY, 


, Youne. 


A. 
H. 8. BURDETT, mch7-6m Cc. C, Goss. 


EDWARD HABICh; 


‘ 


a, 


. a 


u 










Peoowing that I had Me 

















Politics, Literat 
PUBLISHED EV 


jo. 25 Bromfield (1 
vince and W 











CHAS. W.S 


VO WHOM ALL LETTE! 








THE COMMONWEALTH 
number, or in larger qui 
ALL REGULAG 















Civil Rights in } 
a Cent 
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Some people like 





sauce; others are gi 
horseradish; others, s 
spring lamb with gre 
like roast beef with hig 


















when I am in Boston, 
where I can find both, 
23, 25 and 27 Brattle 
the place on the street, 
the old church with 















ball over the door used 
the Marstons, root an 
my Marston is in Brg 










else; and now I will 
particular restaurant. 





everything is fresh, 






served. The coffee, a 


always hot and of tha 















which makes one fee 
cafe au lait. But th 
are merely sublunar 






sentiment of the place 
Mr. Marston’ 
established twenty-sev 





Russell 








mercial street, and thre 
Brattle street, was the 









only, place in Boston wl 





allowed to eat on cqua 







ables, with their lighter 





ele man who twenty- 





face of public opinion, 







niary loss, maintained 






to be immortalized as 





Mr. Marston waged un 







the spirit of caste, not 





ness, but everywhere, 





ment tolerated that mo 







nesses, a prejudice agai 
battle on the subject h 
years ago, and it was io 
face was white with rage 





ton, who had observed 





tables, and exclaimed: 

“What? ing 
“Do 

returne 





insult!” 







some emphasis. 






front of me?” 


colored man,” replied 







kindling as le spoke, til 







it was a cross between © 






“Do you anean to feed 







man, with an insane ign 
“Md 


oer 







was dealing with. 
plied Mr. Marston. 






with an air of settling 







Mr. Marston was young! 






an utter scorn of everyl 






he was as mad as he co 





he exclaimed, ‘‘you are 





one on the premises; 






genticman!” and he ass 






strect by the most sumn 
the last battle. After th 
the spirit of caste wa 






ever dared so much as 
that colored people shot 





tables. 
I have told you the 8 
































































































































me by a mutual friend o 
self. The other day, hi 


Marston, I referred to tl 


told me the facts, omitt 
guage in the matter. 
with great solemnity, ‘¥ 
int@nse version of your 
Now, although I stron 
fanity in general, in thi: 
a ‘military necessity’ for 
you used, and I beg you 
ceremony, and tell me, in 
verity, whether you did 
or whether you merely 
mildly intimate.” I fast 
paper eye on him, and ] 
edged the “damn.” Toh 
isfaction of knowing tha 
truth, the whole truth, 
truth.” 

At Mr. Marston's resi 
liable to see distinguished 
people. Mr. Marston is 
helper of woman in her 
with men before the law 





in ‘the long ago,” and h 
among the female sufi 
Here you may see Lydia 
her fresh life always sugg 
rose. ‘‘Susie V.,” of tl 
can, ot whom much migh 
bread-and-butter here. 
Lucy Stone's cheery, ind 
her, perbaps, her husban 
They are among the mo 
lightful of married peop} 
selves airs because they a 
support two names betwe 
Livermore, whose face 
lectures you admire; a 
a glimpse of the Univg 
Hanaford. These name 
I might mention, will gif 
cordial reiinions that ar 
place at this pleasant civ 
A Sumner-Meme 
JULIA R 


Those persons who we 


BY 


unwary, on the 20th ult. 
which they had securec 
eulogy of Mr. Schurz up 
whose mighty name has 
of the continent for the 
with some balm and reco 
of Mrs. Sargent, on the 
the piercing tones of 
utterance of Whittier, th 
tic tribute of Mrs. Cher 
vocal or silent, of many 
had known tle great bel¢ 
der the occasion one of ra 
cultivated intellect com 
whose serene presence | 
the nectar of the mournf 
Dr. Hedge and Mr. Long 
silent; yet enough was 
mind all present of wha 
more hopeful also of wh 
looking to the radiance 
bright setting has shed § 
grief and exaltation ove 
remembers it. ‘The absq 
Charles Sumner might w 
afternoon; yet those wh 
high and noble purpose 
added their voices to sw@ 
all of one accord. Theg 
Schurz, and the bloomi 
will walk long on the ea 
to be regretted, tempere 
which sometimes threat 
morial meetings, and wh 
in especial, have beenina 
course has been run, the 
_ the sorrows, joys and 
sealed with the sacred r¢ 
we, then, sit wailing by 
great purpose in life see 
work and illimitable en 
rather rise to follow his 
our humble way, our liv§ 
to God. Let us, at any 
the work He is doing, bu 
though never so humble, 



































